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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1905, tecord Office, for drawing my attention to 
————_— some documents there which furnish the 
CONTENTS.—No. 77. names of members of the hall: ‘ Accounts,’ 


NOTES :— William 461 | (Exchequer, Q.R.), Bundle 348, Nos. 31 
the Nairs,’ “3 Cooke— Keats's ‘Grecian Urn’ : and 33. No. 31 contains an account by itz- 
the Heifer—Local Records, 464—Yorkshire Wills—Super- hugh of the moneys received by him as 
titi f Trad i Calti tiontide at Ufford N 
etitions of Trades and Callings—- Kogationth« Jfford — 3: ‘ 3 
Russian Proper Names—** Arch,” 445 —Name Coincidences | wart en ; 0. 33 contains a like account by 
—Young and Burns —Cap2 Hooru—Bellringing-Crom- his successor, Richard Caudray ; and these 
well Pleetwond, Hermitage, Harrow — | #ccounts include the following entries, which 
iS: i — He ow — 
Famile St. Paul's have not hitherto, I believe, been mentioned 
Cathedral—“ In entiont dase. when "in print :— 
—Child executed for Witchcraft — Gosnok ‘ortrait — « 
Caltwell Family - John Hazlitt and Samuel Sharwood — (No. 31.] * Evin consimilibus vadiis Ipsius nuper 
““Who pays the piper calls the tune "—Job Heath, 468— custodis et xxxi scolarium existencium in collegio 
Authors of Quotations Wanted—Rates in Aid — Keats's predicto a predicto v” die Marcii dicto anno vit 
‘Grecian Urn’: its Date—Lundy Island—*The Missal’— usque vi diem eiusdem mensis tune proximo 
Sit, Genrae Davies, Bart. Fombola Concerts—Reter sequentem, quo die [iy March, 1427 8] Wille 
REPLIKS : —Sarah Curran, Robert Emmet, and Major Sirr, US Waynflete receptus fuit loco predicti Johannis 
470—Phitippina: Philopweaa, 471— Benson Karle Hill- Bank per breve Regis de privato sigillo suo dat. 


Madame Vielaste in Kedinburgh—Guinea Balances — xiii’ die Marcii anno prefato custodi directum 
Prisoners’ Clothes as Perquisites — Sixteenth-Century et penes has particulas remanens:* scilicet per 
Keonomist, 472 — ‘* Allen” — Bibliographical Queries — unum diem v sol. viden.—per breve et sacrimentum 


tk, 1517 and 1540 -Longman, Barrel-Organ Builder, 475 d 
Square Spenser's predictum, The warden was allowed 4. a day, 


* Epithalamion’ — “ Wrong side of the bed” Mary and each scho ar 2d. : hence the sum of 5s 6d. . 
Masters, 474 — Suppression of Duelling in England — (No. 33.] In consimilibus vadiis ipsius 
**Goyle ’—Tunbridge Wells and District, 475 cauda custodis et xxxii scholarium existencium in collegio 
venenum — Norman Inscriptions in Yorkshire —‘The predicto a predicto vii die Marcii anno xii™’ usque 
— tertium diem Aprilis ex tune proximo sequentem, 
mores Os BUOKS Minor Poets of the Caroline Perioa’ Quo die [i.e , 3 April, 1434) locus quem Willelmus 
—Gomperz’s ‘Greek Thinkers'--' Charles Kingsley to, Waynflete habuit in collegio vacavit et Ricardus 


James Thomson’ — Methuen's “Standard Library” — | Cost admissus fuit loco eiusdem Willelmi..... ; 
Was this William Waynflete, scholar of 
Notices to Correspondents. | King’s Hall 1428-34, the future bishop? It 
=— SS hardly seems likely that he was, for these 

Notes, | Feasons :— 
|b Cambridge has never, I believe, claimed 
WILLIAM WAYNFLETE. ‘the bishop as an alumnus. Oxford, on the 


So little is known for certain about the| other hand, did so in his lifetime; as 
early career of this great bishop, the founder | appears from the following extract from a 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, that an attempt | letter which that university sent to him in 
to help in the clearing up even of one small | 1447, while he was yet provost of Eton 
matter of doubt will probably be welcome. | (Anstey’s ‘Epistole Academics Oxon.,’ Oxf, 
{In July, 1429, Robert Fitzhugh. who two | Hist. Soc , i. 258) :— 
vears later was promoted to the see of | “Credimus enim semper tibi ante oculos esse 
London, was about to start upon an embassy | quanto tenearis amore in matrem que te spirituali 
to Rome, and his retinue was to include one | = 

fe William W aynflete, in legibus bacallarius | excellis, preciosissimis dapibus, indhaleeatincens 
¢ Proceedings of the Privy Council, = 347). | favore, omnium scientiarum alimentis enutrivit.” 
Some writers, like the ne E. U. ee This letter seems to rule out the sugges- 
in his Wiliam of ‘fed hie tion, in the ‘ Victoria History of Hampshire,’ 
Colleges’ (p- 365), have ientified this) ii 985, that Waynflete “in all probability 
William Wayniflete with the future bishop. ant ab 

Others, including the writer of the article | 2 Waynflete, the future bishop, became 


head master at Winchester Collage at 


summer, 1430, more than three years before 
Now | Waynflete of King's Hall vacated his scholar- 
Jaly 1494 | ship there. He had previously been master of 
(‘Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1422-29’) ; ‘and if | W ty 

ong 1s uncertain, because the volume of the 
os sexes that he was the man selected to | the appointment and its date is missing. 
accompany Fitzhugh seems irresistible. I * The document referred to is unfortunately now 
am indebted to Mr. A. E. Stamp, of the | missing. 
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The conjectured date, however, lies between 
1426 and 1429. The scholars of King’s Hall 
were, according to modern notions, fellows 
rather than scholars, and could doubtless 
obtain leave of absence; but it seems un- 
likely that the future bishop held such a 
scholarship in conjunction with his known 
appointments at Winchester. 
he vexed question at what college or hall 
at Oxford the bishop had studied is distinct 
from that with which I have been dealing. 
Nearly a column of the ‘ D.N.B. (Ix. 85) is 
devoted to support the theory that he had a 
fellowship at New College, for which, not 
having been a scholar at Winchester, he was 
not qualified. It is difficult to treat very 
seriously the suggestion that Beaufort, as 
visitor of the college, dispensed with the 
ualification. He had no such power of 
dispensation ; any attempt to assert it 
would have been stoutly resisted ; there is 
no evidence whatever that the attempt was 
made : and the suggestion does not meet the 
cardinal objection to the theory, namely, 
that the admission of Wayntlete as fellow 
has not been found in the college records, 
which, so far as fellowships are concerned, 
is happily complete. If Waynflete was at 
New College, he was more probably there as 
chorister, lay-clerk, or chaplain; and even 
if he was not a member of New College in 


; i recar i | 
his youth, his regard for that college in | characters of histime. At Middle Hill he had main- 


later years can be explained. As Bishop of 
Winchester, he was visitor of the college at 
a period when visitorial functions were of 
importance ; and it was the college to which 
all his best pupils migrated when they left 
Winchester. The article in the * Dictionary’ 
is slightly marred by the omission of all 
reference to the fact that Waynflete was 
head master at Winchester. He was there 
for a little over eleven years, and left in 1441 
to become first head master at Eton. 

As bearing upon the question who was 
the William Waynflete, LL.B., mentioned at 
the beginning of this note, it may be added 
that Waynflete, when appointed Bishop of 
Winchester in 1447, was a bachelor of divinity 
(see the king's letter, in ‘ Vite Selectorum 
aliquot Virorum,’ 1681, p. 64). H. C. 


SIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS AND HIS 
LIBRARY. 


Ix Yr Haul for October, 1873, there is 
a somewhat slovenly, but very interesting 
sketch of this odd personage and his famous 
library. It is from the pen of John Row- 
lands (“ Giraldus”), once a National School 
master at Llandebie, and for some time 


Sir Thomas’s librarian. From this sketch I 
have picked out and rearranged all that is 
of general interest. It will, The, form an 
acceptable supplement to the very meagre 
and lifeless notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ :— 


* After the death of Lord Northwick, Thirlestane 
House, Cheltenham, was to let, and Sir Thomas 
Phillipps took it, and at once began to remove his 
library thither—an operation that occupied two 
years. The collections were conveyed in an omni- 
= twice a week, under the charge of two men. 
Some eight years afterwards I received an invita- 
tion from Sir Thomas to go and see him at Thirle- 
stane. I immediately complied with the summons, 
and found myself in the streets of Cheltenham 
before the inhabitants of that fashionable town 
had turned out. On reaching Thirlestane and ring- 
ing the bell, I was told by the maid who opened the 
door that her master was in, and that I should see 
him immediately. Presently there appeared a little 
dot of a man, with ruddy face and long, unkempt 
hair and beard. After mutual greetings, I was 
taken to his room, which was filled with books and 
papers. At the close of a longish interview I was 
invited to see the library, which, in the owner’s 
eyes, was a sort of consecrated chamber. The 
books were in boxes, which were reared one on the 
other, the lids all locked, and hinged at the lower 
end so as to open outwards and downwards. When 
we had spent a considerable time over the books 
and portfolios of pictures, we came to an agreement 
that I should be librarian, and in about two months 
I entered upon my duties. Thirlestane was an 
enormous building, surrounded on ail sides by high 
walls, like a prison, and it had but few visitors. 
Sir Thomas Phillipps was one of the most eccentric 


tained a large establishment, but at his wife’s death 
he had broken it up, and devoted himself wholly 
for the rest of his life to antiquarian research. He 
employed on the premises a printer and a book- 
binder, and printed mauy ancient manuscripts. 
His three daughters were compelled to prepare 
the materials for the compositors from dawn 
to dark—a_ very irksome task for young girls. 
The library kept ever growing until the mansion of 
Middle Hill was filled from basement to attics. As 
Middle Hill was getting too small for his books, he 
determined to remove them to Oxford. He hired a 
house there, and bought an omnibus in London to 
transport his collections ; but the plan was sudden] 

abandoned. As he claimed descent from the Phil- 
lipses of Cilsant, he held Wales in high respect. At 
one period of his life he used to spend much of his 
time in Wales, whither he would travel in the old- 
fashioned way in a carriage and four. He spent six 
months at Haverfordwest, arranging the manuscript 
collections of Picton Castle. Having determined to 
present his library to Wales, he took Manorbier 
Castle, Soestouhesiion, a place entirely unfit for the 
contemplated purpose. He changed his mind, and 
the books are to remain where they are—but no 
Romanist is to see them. He was fond of every 
one who bore the name of Phillips, and many 
versons of that name claimed relationship with 
ioe. It would take a pretty stout volume to relate 
all his eccentricities. He bought books and pictures 
at absurd prices wherever he could get hold of 
them. He sent a man out to Nineveh to search for 
remains in the track of Layard —a commission 


< 
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which cost him 500/. and brought him no adequate 
return. Once he was journeying from London to 
Middle Hill, and, chancing to enter an inn on the 
way, he saw a portrait there. ‘Whose portrait is 
tha! ?’ he asked the landlady, who answered that 
she had heard her mother say it was a likeness of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. ‘1’ll give you a hundred 
pounds for it,’ said Sir Thomas, and the bargain 
was struck on the spot. On subsequently learning 
that it was not that unfortunate queen's portrait, 
and was not worth a hundred shillings, he brought 
an action against the landlady for the rescission of 
the bargain, but he was not successful. On another 
occasion, at Haverfordwest, he happened to see an 
itinerant photographer at work at a fair. He at 
once bought the whole business, van and all, and 
sent the man to take photographs of mansions and 
castles for him through England and Wales. He 
never willingly allowed any one, outside his small 
circle of personal friends, to see his oo He 
used to sit at his writing desk until daybreak, and 
then he would retire to rest till two or three in the 
afternoon, when he would either return inmediately 
to work or take a turn in the garden and pick some 
fruit. He was never seen outside the walls of his 
demesne except in a carriage, and that was very 
seldom. His great bugbear was Popery, and he 
never suffered a Roman Catholic to enter his door, 
nor would he tolerate even scarlet petticoats and 
stockings. Choir-singing in church was an unpar- 
donable sin in his eyes, and he was an uncompromis- 
ing enemy to High Churchmen. He published a 
number of books against the monks, which he had 
translated from foreign tongues (i¢i/hocdd tramor). 
The late William Murphy, the lecturer, and the 
Messrs. Whalley and Newgate [? Newdegate] were 

reat friends of his. He kept Murphy for weeks at 

Sheltenham. Although he was such a zealous anti- 
Romanist, he never went to a place of worship 
himself—Sunday, holyday, or workingday (Svw/, 
gwyl na geaith). He had not been inside a church 
or chapel for a quarter of a century when I was at 
Thirlestane, for he believed the time spent in public 
worship to be pure waste. He could not bear a 
tobacco-smoker or any one who wore a ‘ Jim Crow’ 
hat. His maidservants were only allowed to go to 
the particular church that he chose for them. His 
om pd was sometimes quite unbearable. It was 
fatal to give way to him, and woe to the miserable 
wretch who showed any fear ! No christened mortal 
(dyn byw bedyddiol) ever had so many librarians. 
I was the hundred and twentieth, I believe.” 


**Giraldus,” it will have been noted, does 
not say anything about the collections them- 
selves, nor about his own duties. An obser- 
vant butler or valet would have been able 
to tell at least as much as we have above. 
Elsewhere the writer says that Sir Thomas 
employed him to collect local “legends and 
make notes of old customs” in almost every 
parish in South Wales. Another disappoint- 
ing omission is that he says nothing at all 
about the mysterious negotiations between 
Sir Thomas and the authorities of Lampeter 


College, which ended in the refusal of the | 


latter body to accept the splendid collections 
which have now been scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. J. P. Owen. 


SIR JAMES LAWRENCE'S ‘EMPIRE OF 
THE NAIRS,’ ISI1. 

I rumnk I may take it upon me to say 
that this is one of the scarcest books of the 
nineteenth century. The following is the 
wording of the title-page :— 

**The Empire of the Nairs; or, the Rights of 
Women. An Utopian Romance, in Twelve Books. 
Ly James Lawrence, author of ‘ The Bosom Friend,’ 
‘Love, an ‘Allegory,’ &c. [A quotation in Latin from 
Virgil.) In Four Volumes. London: Printed for 
T. Hookham, Jun., and E. T. Hookham, No. 15, 
Old Bond Street. 1811.” 

For nigh forty years I diligently sought 
after this work, and during all that long 
period I recollect having seen only two copies 
in booksellers’ catalogues ; but as neither of 
them was in the condition I desired I let 
them pass. Not — long ago, however, I 
was fortunate enough to secure a copy in a 
condition to gratify the taste of the most 
fastidious book collector. The volumes are 
in the original boards, edges uncut, and 
almost as fresh and crisp as the day they 
were published. Even the paper titles on 
the back are without a scratch. I first came 
to know about this work through its being 
referred to in a book I was reading at the 
time I have indicated ; but what was its title 
I have never been able to recall, much to m 
regret. I fancy it was in one of Coleridge’s 
prose works, of which I was then an assiduous. 
reader ; but a recent search in this direction. 
was without result. 

‘The Empire of the Nairs’ was originally 
eee ie in Germany, where it received the 

nediction of both Wieland and Schiller, the 
former printing it for the first time in his. 
‘German Mercury.’ A French translation 
also appeared with this title: ‘L’Empire des. 
Nairs, ou le Paradis de Amour.’ This Eng- 
lish edition, besides an “ Advertisement” of 
four pages, contains an “Introduction” of 
forty-three pages, in which the principles 
upon which the romance is constructed are 
explained and justified. For a scientific and 
really interesting account of the manners 
and customs of the Nairs reference may be 
made to “Primitive Folk. Studies in Com- 
parative Ethnology. By Elie Reclus.” 

In a letter to Thomas Hookham, one of the 
a of this book. dated “ Lynmouth, 
3arnstable, Aug. 18ih, 1812,” Shelley writes 
(‘Essays and Letters,’ ed. Rhys, 1886, p. 181): 

“I should esteem it as a favour if you would pre- 
sent the enclosed letter to the Chevalier Lawrence. 
I have read his ‘Empire of the Nairs’; nay, have 


it. Perfectly and decidedly do I subscribe to the- 


truth of the principles which it is designed to 
establish.” 


Mr. Buxton Forman prints-in full the letter 
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to Lawrence, in which this passage occurs 
<‘ Prose Works,’ vol. iii. p. 345) :— 

“Your ‘Empire of the Nairs,’ which I read this 
spring, succeeded in making me a perfect convert 
to its doctrines.” 

The following passage, taken from Prof. 
Dowden's ‘Life of Perey Bysshe Shelley,’ 
speaks for itself (ed. 1886, vol. i. p. 286): — 

**Among the strange books which Shelley had 
lately read was Sir James Lawrence’s *‘ Empire of 
the Nairs,’ which convinced him, if any doubts yet 
remained, that marriage is_ essentially an evil. 
Having borrowed through Hookham a copy of 
‘Lawrence's poem ‘ Love, an Allegory,’ he wrote to 
the author, and, confessing that he had submitted 
for his wife's sake to the bondage of the marriage 
ceremony, added a graceful acknowledgment of his 
happiness: ‘I am a young man not yet of age, and 
have now been married a year to a woman younger 
than myself. Love seems inclined to stay in the 


ru ison. 
A. 


Inciepon: Cooke. (See ante, p. 373.)—It 
was not Charles Incledon, I believe, but 
George Frederick Coeke, who was concerned 
in the incident at Bristol (as I heard my own 
father tell me nearly eighty years ago)—not 
at Liverpool, as reported in‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xii. p. 84, by J. K., whom in all cases 
i accept as a final authority in dramatic 
criticisms and bibliography, supreme for 
accuracy and judgment. But he rightly 
doubts the originality of the speech, so far 
as Liverpool is accredited. The words came 
to meas “There is not a stone that was not 
cemented by the blood of a slave.” The 
misquotation “blood of a nigger” is an un- 
yardonable inaccuracy and anachronism. A 
a days ago a journalist garbled and mis- 
applied to Dr. Samuel Johnson the century- 
earlier saying of Anthony Ashley Cooper 
on “the religion of all sensible men.” The 
cheap press is full of such blunders. 

J. W. E-. 

H. K. Sr. J. S. diverges from the original 
subject, and asks for chapter and verse of 
an anecdote. As regards Bristol I am not 
able to answer, but it is given in ‘ Liverpool 
a Few Years Since,’ by an Old Stager (Liver- 
pool, 1852’. Speaking about the players who 
performed in Liverpool, he continues :— 

* Cooke, likewise, the predecessor of Kean in his 
peculiar line of character, often appeared upon the 
Liverpool boards. He was not famous for his 
sobriety, and one night, being hissed for his usual 
sin, he rushed forward to the lights, and most 
unceremoniously told the audience that ‘he was 
not there to be insulted by a set of wretches, every 
brick in whose infernal town was cemented by an 
African’s blood.’ This was a home thrust for our 


J. H. K. 


grandfathers.” 


Keats’s ‘Grecian Urn’: Tue Herrer.—- 
It has been objected to Keats that. as a 
townsman unfamiliar with the ways of cattle, 
he misrepresents the attitude of the bellowing 
heifer described in the fourth stanza of the 
‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’ The poet, his 
critics complain, makes the animal raise its 
head unnaturally high, and thereby destroys 
the effect of his picture. This is the familiar 
passage :— 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
Keats may, of course, have had a limited 
bucolic experience, but the touch that gives 
“silken flanks” is intimate and happy, and 
if the pose is in any respect amiss, it is made 
in the worthy company of Ovid, as, per- 
chance, the poet may have known. The por- 
tentous heifer vouchsafed for the guidance of 
Cadmus (‘ Metam.’ IIL. i. 20) thus proclaims 
her affinity with the original that inspired 
Greek sculptor and English lyrist, and with 
all the herds that roam on a thousand hills: 

Los stetit, et tollens spatiosam cornibus altis 

Ad cwlum frontem, mugitibus impulit auras. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Locat Recorps.—One of the most frequent 
things the inquirer—especially the inquirer 
into pedigree or family history—wants to 
know is the whereabouts of collections of 
documents relating to a given place. The 
available sources of reference are soon ex- 
hausted, and one can, of course, find refer- 
ences to isolated documents relating to a 
given parish in a hundred different places ; 
but the most useful find is, as a rule, the dis- 
covery of a collection relating to the place in 
which one happens to be interested. I am 
trying to make a list of such collections con- 
cerning definite places as are in private 
| hands, in public Nienion and elsewhere, and 
would invite readers to send to me direct 
notes of any within their knowledge. It may 
| be useful to mention that I possess myself 
small collections of original deeds and other 
| papers relating to the following places in 
| Somersetshire :— 
| Bath, 1762-1810; Blagdon, 1752-1806; Bris- 
| lington, 1655-1820; Burnham, 1674-1738; Cad- 
bury, 1625-1818 ; Camerton, 1684-1808 ; Chel- 
wood, 1708-1813; Chew Magna, 1665-1835; 
Chew Stoke, 1692 1832; Compton Dando, 1623- 
1811; Compton Martin, 1796-1801 ; Doulting, 
1713-1804; Dundry, 1632-1808 ; 
1781-1815 ; Goathurst, 1728-1809; Harptree, 
East and West, 1778-1805; High Littleton, 
1793-1802 ; Keynsham, 1613-1832; Kingston 
Seymour, 1713-1809; Lopen, 1777-1816; 
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Marksbury, 1757-1812; Midsomer Norton, | fail to interest the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ were 


1671-1806 ; Newton St. Loe, 1769-1803; Nor- | 
} 


ton Malreward, 1796-1814; Paulton, 1678- 
1805; Priston, 1750-1812; Saltford, 1624-1815; 


Stanton Drew, 1658-1816; Stanton Prior, | 
Twerton, origin 


1740-1806 ; Timsbury, 1745-1816; 
1712-1812 ; Walcot, 1773-1801 ; Wellow, 1791- 
1798 ; Weston, 1690-1806 ; Whitchurch, 1712- 
1816 ; Wincanton, 1695-1805 ; Wrington, 1744- | 
1784; Yatton, 1679-1813. 

[ have also papers referring to Bitton, 
Gloucestershire, 1610-1816, and Bristol, 1655- 
1817; Bradford, Wilts, 1715-1811; Frisby, 
Leicestershire, 1656-1712; Wallingford, Berks, 
1425-1852 ; and a collection of 1,367 original 
Surrey marriage licences, 1760-1834 (see ante, | 
p- 326). Georce F. Tupor SHerwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 

(Dr. W. A. Copinger has published through 
Messrs. Sotheran three volumes (A—K) dealing in 
an exhaustive manner with references, in print or | 
manuscript, to every place in Suffolk. Mr. Walter 
Rye has done much good work in relation to Nor- 
folk, including ‘Index to Norfolk Topography’ 
(Index Society, 1881), * Index to Norfolk Pedigrees’ 
(Norwich, 1896), and ‘Index Rerum to Norfolk 
Antiquities’ (Norwich, 1899), besides an incomplete 
‘Short Calendar of Feet of Fines for Norfolk’ 
(Norwich, 1885-6).] 

YorkKsuHIre WILLS Not tn Prorer Custopy. 
—It may save searchers time and trouble to 
know that many of the original wills belong- 
ing to the Peculiar of Selby are not in the 
York Probate Registry between the years 
1636 and 1715; they are to be found at the 
British Museum, Add. MS. 36,582. 

GERALD 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


SuPersTitions OF Trapes AND CALLINGs. 
—I have recently been told that dressmakers 
will not ‘fit” with black pins, and regard | 
it as unlucky to tack with green cotton. I| 
also learn that if all the pins fall out of a) 
box it is held by milliners to presage a dis- | 
appointment. which usually takes the form 
of a returned order ; whilst they regard as 
of happy augury the drop of blood falling 
on a hat from a pricked finger. Thinking 
over these bits of folk-lore, which are new 
to me, I called to memory the objection of 
the monthly-nurse to weighing an infant, 
and to adding hot water to cold (instead of | 
cold water to hot) for its bath ; her insist- | 
ence that the convalescent mother shall go 
upstairs before she goes down ; and the dis- 


the particulars communicated by those con- 
versant with them. Possibly the special 
knowledge of the writer might, at times, 
enable him to suggest an explanation of the- 
of a custom. I have received such 
sage warnings against guessing that I hesi- 
tate to try my own hand at a gloss ; still, as. 
an illustration of what I have in mind, I 
may point out that in each of the cases where 
Friday is concerned, the explanation may, 
perhaps, be found in the dedication of the 
day to Venus. It might me thought that to. 
turn the bed would be ominous of change in 
the love of its occupants; whilst the associa- 
tion of the ship or ark with that femininity 


‘of which the goddess is the embodiment 


might well have proscribed removal on her 
sacred day. Frank Repe Fowke. 
24, Netherton Grove, Chelsea. 


RoGaTIONTIpDE at Urrorp.—The following: 
appeared in 7'he Standard of 2June. The “old 
custom” has not been recorded in ‘N. & Q., 
and I therefore submit it for insertion : — 

“A quaint old custom has survived at Ufford: 
[Suffolk], that of intercession at Rogationtide. 
Clergy and choir assembled in the church, and after 
a prayer and hymn, a procession was formed from 
the church, in which the congregation joined, which 
perambulated the parish into High Street, where 
the rector recited the Litany. Several appropriate 
hymns were sung, and an address was delivered, at 
the end of which the procession returned to the 
church, where a sermon was preached on the text, 
‘The eyes of all wait on Thee, O Lord, and Thou 
givest them their meat in due season.’ The bless- 


| ing of the crops is another observance in some parts 


of Suffoik at Rogationtide, clergy, choir, and con- 
gregation going in procession through the fields, 
singing psalms, and halting in certain places for 
prayer and intercession for the crops.” 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Russtan Prorer Names. — Two signifi- 
cant Russian proper names may perhaps be 
recorded in connexion with the tragic catas- 
trophe which befell the Baltic Fleet in the 
Strait of Corea on 27 and 28 May, viz. (1) 


of Admiral Nebogatov (/.e., unfortu- 


nate); (2) that of the torpedo- boat de- 
stroyer Béedévy (ie. dangerous, or severe), 
wherein Rozhéstvensky was rescued, but. 
finally taken prisoner. X. 


*Arcu.”—The spelling of the word arch, 
in the sense of the arch of a bridge, is not a. 


like of domestic servants to turning bedding | little odd, since the correct form would have- 
on a Friday, and of sailors to commencing a| been are. The real meaning of arche in Old 
voyage on that day; and it struck me that | French was an ark or coffer, from the Latin 
there must be a great number of similar! areca ; but the same arche was also used, as 
quaint beliefs and observances peculiar to| the examples in Godefroy show, with the- 
certain walks of life, and that it could not | sense of “ arch” or even of “arcade.” Hence 


q 
1 
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the account in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
which tells us that the E. arch was “adopted 
from the O.F. arche, from Lat. area, chest, 
coffer ; also, through some confusion, used 
in O F. for are, from L. arcum, bow.” 

The confusion really arose, not in the Old 
French, but in Medieval Latin. Ducange | 
explains it thus: ** Area, pro Arcus, mendose 
et ridicule apud scriptores semibarbaros, 
quoties de J’onte arcus, Gallicé Pont de | 
farche, scripserunt, ut monet Valesius in | 
*Notit. Gall.,’ p. 453, col. 1.” The reference 
is to the * Notitia Galliarum Ordine Alpha- 
betico Digesta,’ published in 1675 by Adrien 
de Valois. Water W. 


Name Cornctpences.—The following in- 
stance of name phenomena is said to be 
without a parallel in the experience of all 
who, thus far, have met withit. Toa wider 
circle of observers it may, perchance, be also | 
unique: scarcely can it be less interesting. 

The writer's mother’s maiden name was | 
Watts; his wife’s maiden name also was 
Watts, the second Christian name of both 
being Emma. The mother’s eldest brother 
is Thomas Watts ; the wife’s eldest brother 
is Thomas Watts. The mother’s second 
brother is James Watts; the wife’s second 
brother is James Watts. The mother’s elder 
sister was Annie Watts; the wife's elder 
sister is Annie Watts. The youngest daughter 
in the mother's family was Elizabeth Watts ; 
the wife, the youngest daughter in her family, 
was also Elizabeth Watts. 

Up to the time of the marriage the two 
families were entire strangers to each other, 
and, so far as is known, in no way related, 
the first hailing from Gloucestershire, the 
latter from Cumberland. 

W. Barvey- Kemp cine. 


Younc anp Berys.—In his sixth satire, | 
specificaily entitled ‘On Women,’ Young 
makes a “devil's fair apologist” exclaim, 

Poor Satan! doubtless, he'll at length be sav'd. 
This is an interesting anticipation, although 
not necessarily one of the sources, of the 
great apostrophe with which Burns closes 
his inimitable ‘ Address to the Deil’ :— 

But fare-you-weel, auld Nichic-len ! 
© wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—1 dinna ken— 
_ Sull hae a stake— 
I'm wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Even for your sake! 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Care Hoorx.—The name of the southern- 
most point of South America is often spelt 
incorrectly, and this has suggested erroneous 
notions as to its meaning, as if derived from | 


its shape. The origin of the name is, how- 
ever, stated incorrectly in another way in a 
little book called ‘Glimpses of our Empire,’ 
by Mr. Robinson Souttar (author of that 
excellent work ‘A Short History of Ancient 
Peoples’), at p. 20 of which we read, “ until 
at length Capt. Horn rounded the cape 
which bears his name.” The first navigators 


'who rounded the cape were two Dutch 


captains, Le Maire and Schouten, in the 
month of January, 1616, and they named it 
after Hoorn, on the east coast of North Hol- 
land, because that was Schouten’s native 
town. The strait through which they passed 
between Staten Island and Tierra del Fuego 
was named after Le Maire. Admiral ripen 
tried to distinguish the cape from the small 
island on which it is placed by calling the 
former Cape Hoorn and the latter Horn 
Island, but it is more usual in this country, 
though less correct, to spell both Horn. 
W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Betiemncinc.—I copy the following from 
The Daily News, and think it may be interest- 
ing to readers of ‘N. & Q.’: 

“A unique performance in church bellringing 
took place at St. Magnus the Martyr, Lower 
Thames Street, E.C., on Sunday, 14 May, when ten 
ringers, all of the same Christian name, ‘ Thomas,’ 
rang a true and complete peal in the change-ringing 
method known as Stedman’s Cater. ‘The peal con- 
tained 5,086 changes, and was composed by Thomas 
J. Gofton, of Newcastle. It took three hours four- 
teen minutes to ring. The band rang as follows :— 
Thomas L. Simmons (Bushey, Herts), treble ; 
Thomas H. Taffenden (Southwark), 2nd; Thomas 
Faulkner (Barking, Essex), 3rd; Thomas Newman 
(Caversham, Oxon), 4th; Thomas H. Colborn 
(Loughborough, Leicestershire), 5th ; Thomas Card 


| (Tunbridge Wells), 6th; Thomas Lincoln ‘Chelms- 


ford, Essex), 7th; Thomas Langden (Walworth), 
Sth; Thomas Groombridge (Chislehurst, Kent), 
9th; Thomas Langden (P.) (St. Pancras, London), 
tenor. The peal was conducted by Thomas H. 
Taffenden, and is the first of its kind yet rung by 
a band all of the same name, and who are all mem- 
bers of the London County Association of Change 


Ringers. 
W. B. 


CroMWELL FLEETWOOD. (See 9'" 8. ix. 285.) 
—Cromwell Fleetwood’s wife Elizabeth was 
the only child and heiress of George Nevill 
by his wife Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Sir Henry Trotter,of Shelton Castle, co. York. 
George Nevill died in 1679, and was buried 
at Little Berkhampstead. 

Cromwell Fleetwood died intestate, and 
administration was granted to his widow 
on 27 September. 1688. His widow died on 
26 April, 1692. Her will (P.C.C. 105 Fane) 
was dated 23 May (3 William & Mary), 1691. 
She describes herself as of “Little Bark- 
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hamstead,” co. Hertford, “ widdow.” There 
are legacies to Aunt Fulthorpe and Sister 
Bendish, cousins Thomas and Sarah Burkitt, 
of Sudbury, Suffolk, John Nevill the elder, of 
Ridgwell (co. Essex), and others. Briefly, the 
effect of the will is to make George, the elder 
son of John Nevill, sen., her heir, and to be 
putin possession of the estate on attaining 
the age of twenty-one, with remainder to 
John, the second son, and Elizabeth the 
daughter. She expresses a strong wish that 
whichever son succeeds should study law. 
In accordance with her wishes, she was 
interred in Little Berkhampstead Church by 
the side of her husband, 50/. being left for a 
monument and a tablet on the wall. The 
will was proved by Thomas Burkitt, one of 
the executors, on 4 June, 1692, with leave to 
John Nevill, sen., to prove later. 

The monument bore the arms Quarterly, 
Ist and 4th Fleetwood, 2nd and 3rd Neville, 
with the Fleetwood crest, and the inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth Fleetwood, 
widow, who died the 26th of April, MpCLXXXXL., 
adjacent to the body of her vertuous husband 
Cromwell Fleetwood, Esquire, who died y* 1 of June, 
MDCLXXXVIII. This Elizabeth was sole daughter 
of George Nevill, Gent., and died without issue.” — 
Cussans's ‘ Hundred of Hertford,’ p. 169. 

Clutterbuck, in his history of the county, 
gives the inscription, but makes the year of 
Elizabeth's decease 1693. Both authorities 
on another page assign another year as the 
year of death, but neither gives 1692. The 
discrepancy in quoting the inscription itself 
may possibly arise from its having been in 
the floor of the chancel, the figures on the 
stone becoming gradually defaced. 

Chauncy’s ‘ Hertfordshire’ contains a small 
pedigree of Nevill, which is useful in showing 
how the estate passed. Presumably by some 
family arrangement, John Nevill the younger 
succeeded, and eventually sold the property 
to Sir John Dimsdale, of Hertford, Knt. His 
brother George Nevill married in 1709 Jane, 
daughter of William Guyon, of Halstead, and 
had issue a son George Raymond and a 
daughter. These Nevills were descended 
from Ralph Nevill, first Earl of West- 


would, therefore, appear that Cromwell 
Fleetwood and his wife were related before 
marriage. R. W. B. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


Knicuts Tempiars.—Je désirerais par 
l'intermédiaire de votre journal obtenir des 
indications sur les documents concernant 
lordre du Temple (1128-1312) qui peuvent se 
trouver dans les différentes bibliothéques, 
publiques ou privées, de l’Angleterre (en 
dehors du British Museum) ; c'est a dire les 
chartes originales concernant l'ordre du 
Temple en général et les biens qu’il possédait 
en Angleterre, Ecosse, Irlande. 

Le Marquis D’ALBON. 

Paris, VIL, 17, Rue Vaneau. 


HermitraGe, Harrow. —I find that the 
house in which I live, and which is still 
called the Hermitage, was known at the 
close of the fifteenth century as the ‘‘ Her- 
mitage of St. Edmund and St. Catherine.” 
Can any of your readers tell me what was 
probably then understood by a hermitage, 
and what would probably be the connexion 
between St. Edmund and St. Catherine? The 
evidence of a religious house upon the site 
is very slight and precarious, if it exists at 
all. W. Done BusHett. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Newport Famity.—Can any reader tell me 
from what family of Newports (of Essex, 
Shropshire, or Worcester) was descended that 
Christopher Newport, captain of one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s frigates, who was the first 
to land on the Bermudas? There is a tablet 
to his memory in the Botanical Gardens, 
St. George’s Island, Bermuda. I should be 
glad of any information of his ancestry and 
descendants. & 


“Warkamoowee.”—In ‘The Century Dic- 
tionary’ (1891) this word is explained as “a 


morland, through his son George, Baron 
Latimer, whose grandson Richard succeeded 
him as Baron Latimer; Sir Thomas Nevill | 
(died 1540), a younger son of Richard, was | 
the ancestor of the Halstead and Ridgwell | 
branch. 

Regarding Thomas and Sarah Burkitt, men- | 
tioned in Elizabeth Fleetwood’s will, the wife 
must have been the Sarah Neville to whom 
Bridget Fleetwood bequeathed the Fleetwood 
cabinet (9 §. iii, 347; 10" S. ii. 67). It! 


canoe with outriggers, used at Point de Galle, 
island of Ceylon.” Certain details are also 
given regarding the boat, of which there is a 
woodcut. The explanation, details, and wood- 
cut are all copied from Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary’ (1883). ‘The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary ’ (1888) gives the same explanation, 
but alters the language of the details, and 
has a more spirited woodcut. As to the 
etymology of the word, the ‘Imperial’ is 
discreetly silent ; the ‘Encyclopedic’ com- 
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promises with the vague “native name”; | 


while the ‘Century’ boldly asserts that it is 
“Cingalese” (sic). Now, whence have these 
dictionaries obtained this wonderful name 
for the Ceylon outrigger canoe (which 
globe - trotters will persist in calling “a 
catamaran”)? I know of no such name in 
Sinhalese. Perhaps Mr. Jas. Piatt, Jun., 
will be able to solve the mystery. 

Doxatp Fercuson. | 


Croydon. 


Sr. Paut’s Catueprat. — Did Wren use | 
any stone other than Portland in the con- | 
struction of St. Paul's?) There is a tradition 
at Burford that the Upton or Kit’s Quarries | 
furnished “much of the stone for Wren’s 
rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral and of the 
City churches after the Great Fire of Lon- 
don” (see Mr. Harper's ‘ Oxford, Gloucester, 
and Milford Haven Road,’ 1905, pp. 266-9). 
Wren undoubtedly used a quantity of Burford 
stone in his repairs at Westminster Abbey, 
but I want to know whether any of this stone 
was used by him at St. Paul's. G. F. R. B. 


“IN ANTIENT DAYS, WHEN Dame EL iza 
REIGN'’D.” — I wish to obtain a copy of a 
printed sheet or pamphlet published between 
1650 and 1750, composed of about thirty- 
eight lines, commencing “In antient days, 
when Dame Eliza reign'd.” It was printed 
by J. Davis, bears the name of George Sim- 
mons, has a picture in a scroll at the head, 
and is dedicated to framework knitters. 

S. W. Ketsey. 

45, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

CHILD EXECUTED For Witrcucrarr. — Mr. 
E. Haviland Burke, M.P., writing in 7'he 
Saturday Review of 8 April, says :— 

* Little more than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
a respectable farmer's wife and her little nine years 
old daughter were publicly hanged at Huntingdon 
for invoking storms for the destruction of her 
neighbours’ crops.” 

If this be correct, what were the names, 
date, and precise circumstances? <A. F. R. 


Gosnotp Portrarr.— Can any of your 
readers inform me of the existence of a 
portrait of Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, who 
sailed in 1602 in the ship Concord from Fal- 
mouth, England, on a voyage of discovery to 
the New World? 

Geo. H. Tripp, Librarian. 
Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass. 


CaLpwett Famitry.—1. The Rev. James 
Caldwell, of Elizabeth, New Jersey (1734-81), 
called ‘‘the Fighting Parson of the Revolu- 
tion,” was descended from a French Huguenot 
family who were driven to Scotland after the 


Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. What 
was the original French name? An ancient 
letter says that their “Coat of Arms in the 
House of Claird in Scotland...... was the Roe 
Buck, a star, and three waves of the sea.” 

2. It is said that their Scottish home was 
named, from a famous well, the “Cold Well 
Estate,” and that this was probably the 
origin of the name Caldwell. Where was 
the estate? 

Princeton, N.J. 


Joun Hazurr axnp Samvuet SHarwoop.— 
The striking likeness of Joseph Lancaster in 
the National Portrait Gallery is painted by 


John Hazlitt, and “presented by his (Lan- 


caster’s} personal friend, Samuel Sharwood, 
Esq.” Is anything known of either? Both 


| may be Americans, as Lancaster left England 


for the United States at the age of forty, 

and the man represented in the picture 1s 

possibly over forty. Davip SALMon, 
Swansea. 


“WHo PAYS THE PIPER CALLS THE TUNE.” 
—What is the original text of this quotation, 
and whence does it come? Has it an equiva- 
lent in other languages, ancient “ee 

(Mr. A.C. Mounsry at 6 ix. 248, in a quer 
on “ England must pay the piper,” called an olc 
prophecy circa 1650, mentioned that in French 
**Payer les violons” has long been used in the 
sense of paying the expense of something of which 


| others have all the profit or pleasure. This refer- 


ence, though not quite what F. G. A. wants, may 


| interest him, and also be of service to Dr. Murray, 


as the ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘Pay’ refers to ‘Piper,’ 
which will not appear for some little time. We 
take the opportunity to congratulate Dr. Murray 
upon the handsome gift of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 


| pany towards the expense of the ‘N.E.D.,’ and 


10pe that some of the other City Companies may 
be stimulated to follow so good a lead.) 


Jos Heatu.—Perhaps some experts in 
genealogical research can supply information 
respecting the family of the Job Heaths. 


| The earliest record that has yet been found 


of this name is that of Jobe Heathe, of 
Chedulton in Staffs, whose will was proved 
at Lichfield in 1623. Between this date and 
1695 there are proofs existing of two or 
three more persons of this name, evidently 


/in the succession of father and son, but of 


whose births or baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths no records have yet been discovered. 
Warwickshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire are the counties whence may 
have originated this plebeian branch of the 
great Heath “tree.” In one or more of these 
traces should be found of this uncommon 
name. After 1711, when one of these Job 
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Heaths (of whom down to quite recent times | levied from any other parish in the same 
there would appear to be about eight in| hundred. The law books show that this was 
succession) joined a Protestant Dissenting | done in a number of cases, though the rate 
community in Alcester, the genealogical| was sometimes not upheld by the court. 
descent has been carefully preserved, and|Can any of your readers tell me what 
the history of the family from that date as | circumstances of poverty of a parish were 
written by a late Nonconformist divine| held, in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
provides an interesting sketch of the charac-| century, to constitute “inability” of a 
ter of the older Dissent and the disabilities | parish to maintain its own poor ? What was 
under which it suffered. One of these later | the rate in the pound? Was land unlet on 
Job Heaths was a member of the Cord-| account of the rates? Or were the poor 


wainers’ Company, and a person of some | starving, or were the ratepayers merely over- 


influence in the commercial circle in which | taxed ? Equitas. 
he moved. His son is mentioned by the . — 
celebrated bookseller Lackington as pro-| Keats's ‘Grectan Urn’: 1s Date.—Where 


viding him employment on his first arrival | Was this magnificent ode first published? In 
in London. This eldest son of his, Job| the ‘Annals of the Fine Arts,’ 1819, vol. iv. 
Heath, born 1749, was one of the first and | pp. 638-9, it is printed as article xvi.,‘ Original 
most active promoters and treasurer of the | Poetry,’ the only signature being a dagger. 
London Society Protestant Charity Schools, | Mr. Buxton Forman, in his edition of Keats 
Little Moorfields. Job Heath of Alcester | (1884, p. xxxi), says it was first published in 
migrated to London in 1721, and resided in | January, 1820. W. Roverts. 
Bermondsey ; and from that date his | [2e. Buxton Forman in his edition of Keats in 
descendants, so far as the line of Job is| “The Complete Library” (1901) says: “ The manu- 
concerned, have been busy commercial men | 
‘Sy DNEY GALLOWAY. | Museum volume. the pee appeared in 
ew Street, Aberystwyth. | No. XV. of ‘ Annals of the Fine Arts,’ headed ‘Ona 
(Many particulars relating to members of the Grecian Urn,’ and signed with a ‘dagger’ (+t). It 
Heath family are given by Mr. ALEYN Lyx. | would seem to have appeared in January, 1820.”] 


REavE at 9 8. xii. 30.) 
: Lunpy Istanp.—We have heard it stated 
AvuTuors or Quotations WANTED.— that Lundy Island was for a time in the 
1 Do the work that’s nearest, seventeenth century the abode of Algerine 
Though ’tis dull at whiles, irates. Is this a mere fable? or has it some 
Helping, when you meet them, foundation in truth? N. M. & A. 
Lame dogs over stiles. 
Where in Charles Kingsley? ‘Tue Missau.’—There is a picture in the 
2. Greatly begin ! though thou have time New Gallery under the above title. The 
_ But for a line, be that sublime. | subject is a young lady in fourteenth- 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. ‘century attire, seated under a tree reading a 
3. He dropped the shuttle and the loom stood still, | book of devotion. Surely this title is a mis- 
The weaver slept in the twilight grey. | homer ; a missal or mass-book would hardly 
Dear heart! he will weave his beautiful web be used for such a purpose. Can any of 
fn the golden light of o longer day. your readers throw light on the subject ? 
E. M. Soruesy. Lrorotp A. VIDLER. 
Friend more than servant, The Stone House, Rye. 


Loyal, truthful, brave, 


Self less than duty Str Georce Davies, Bart.—Can any corre- 


Even to the grave. spondent kindly give me particulars of Sir 

. G. T. | George Davies (created a baronet 11 January, 

I’ve no money, so you see 1685, 6), the name of his lady, or names of his 
Peter never thinks of me: children ? Wm. Jackson Picort. 


I own it to my sorrow. 


© that I were rich. and he Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Were reduced to poverty! 
What sweet revenge would be for me ToMBOLA Conc exTs.—W hat were the Tom- 
To marry him to-morrow ! | bola Concerts of June, 1843 | CLE CG. 
J. 8. INGLE. 


| Perer Persenovuse, third son of Edward 

Rates in Ar.—By the Poor Law Act, | Persehouse, of Gwarnhall, in the parish of 
1601, if any parish was “unable” to main- Sedgley, co. Stafford, matriculated at Christ- 
tain its own poor, two justices might order a church, Oxford, 7 April, 1685, aged seventeen, 
contribution—called a rate in aid—to be and was admitted student in the Middle 
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Temple 1686. I shall be greatly obliged if 

any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me 

further particulars of his life, the date of his 

death, and the names and birth-years of any 

children. P. Montrorr. 
Bescot, Rossall Beach, Fleetwood. 


D'Avaux.—Can any reader tell me where 
I can see or procure a copy of ‘ Négociations 
de M. le Comte d’Avaux en Irlande,’ issued 
about 1690 in Paris? I know his ‘ Négocia- 
tions en Angleterre,’ but this is a different 
work. Joun 8S. Crone. 


All this is an atrocious aspersion upon the 
memories of Robert Emmet and Sarah Curran. 
The letters that passed between them which 
fell into the hands of the authorities will be 
found fully set out in my recently published 
book *The Viceroy’s Post-Bag.’ Of course, 
the calumnies of the Rev. J. D'Arcy Sirr are 
totally destitute of foundation. It is sufficient 
to say here that the ability, the light-hearted- 
ness, and the affection of the girl’s letters to 
her lover impressed George IIL, to whom 
they were specially submitted because of 


Parker Famitry.—I should be greatly 
obliged for any information as to (1) the life 
of Richard Parker, of Bellbroughton, a friend 
of George Fox, the Quaker ; (2) Antony 
Parker, author of ‘ Literary Miscellanies’ and 
of a commonplace book (Harleian MSS., 
No. 4048); (3) the Parkers of Hagley and | 
Halesowen, 1600-50 ; (4) Walter Parker, born | 
1715, of Madeley, Salop, and possibly of New- 
castle, and of his descendants resident in the | 
United States (’). 


Beglics. 


SARAH CURRAN, ROBERT EMMET, AND 
MAJOR SIRR’S PAPERS. 


their intensely interesting character. These 
letters I found in the Home Office papers, 
marked “most secret and confidential,” to 
which I was permitted access by the Secre- 
tary of State. I do not at all doubt the 


|story that Major Sirr himself wept on 


reading the correspondence. My book con- 
tains a graphic and dramatic report by 
Major Sirr to the Chief Secretary of the 
incidents of his visit, early one morning, to 
the Priory, Kilmainham, the house of John 
Philpot Curran, to arrest Sarah Curran and 
seize her papers, it having been discovered 
the night before that she was the writer of 
the unsigned letters found on Robert Emmet 
when he was tracked to his hiding-place by 
the Town Major. The report shows that 


| Major Sirr was deeply moved by the most 


(10™ §. iii. 303, 413.) | painful nature of the scene at the Priory. 


THe note on the above subject from Mr. | 
H. Sree affords a notable illustration of how 
the events of history are perverted, and the 
reputation of historical personages is un- 
deservedly besmirched. I refer, of course, 
not to Mr. Srrr’s own statements, but to the | 


letter by the Rev. J. D'Arcy Sirr, D.D., which | tionaries. 


he quotes in good faith from the papers of | 
Major Sirr, in Trinity College, Dublin. In| 


He isa personage of evil reputation in the eyes 
of the majority of the Irish people. In m 
opinion, as a student of that period of Irish 
history, that notoriety is undeserved. As 
chief of the Dublin police, he did no more 
than his duty in hunting down the revolu- 
Micnart MacDonacn. 
149, Abbeville Road, Clapham Park, 8. W. 


The note which I contributed was intended 


that letter we are told, on the authority of | to corroborate, by a reference to Major Sirr’s 
this clergyman, a son of the celebrated Town | papers, as suggested at the reference « uoted 


Major of Dublin in the troublous years at) 


by me, the declaration of Mr. Daly, though 


the close of the eighteenth and the opening | it would appear that Mr. Daly has been a 


of the nineteenth centuries, that the corre-| little too sweeping. 


The Rev. Dr. D’Arcy 


spondence between Robert Emmet, the young Sirr’s note refers to the correspondence be- 


revolutionary leader, and his sweetheart 


' tween Miss Curran and Emmet which was in 


Sarah Curran, seized by Major Sirr, “ tied up | Major Sirr’s keeping, and not only states it 


and sealed in six or seven immense piles, and 
occupying a space of about a yard square,” 
was of so atrocious a character that it was 
burnt out of compassion for the girl’s family. 
It is asserted, indeed, by the Rev. J. D'Arcy 
Sirr, who leads us to suppose that he read 
the correspondence, that in one letter Sarah 
Curran “ gloated with satisfaction” at the 
prospect of seeing her father, John Philpot 
Curran, hanging from a tree in his own 
orchard, on the ground, presumably, that he 


was deliberately consumed, but gives the 
reason. FRANCESCA now refers to letters 
which were discovered in a sealed box in the 
State Paper Office, and remarks it is fortunate 
they were not destroyed because they prove 
Dr. Sirr “was misinformed as to their con- 
tents.” Dr. Sirr wrote from his own know- 


ledge, and obviously he did not refer to the 
letters discovered by Mr. MacDonagh. 
Francesca evidently does not agree with 


was opposed to the revolutionary movement. 


Madden and all those ———— with the 
Irish rebels who called \ 


ajor Sirr “ trucu- 
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lent” because he did his duty. The celebrated 
speech of Curran in the action of Hevey v. 
Sirr, referred to by Francesca, is given in 
Howell’s ‘State Trials,’ but with the whole 
evidence and proceedings of the trial ; and 
the matter was fully dealt with in the corre- 
spondence in The Weekly Irish Times which 
followed ‘ Recollections of Major Sirr’ in the 
same paper(9 March to22June, 1901). Curran’s 
speech against Major Sirr, if read by itself 
and without reflection, would seem to be 
most damning: partisans so present it. 
Briefly, this side issue of Major Sirr’s cha- 
racter, raised by the use of the epithet 
** truculent,”’ may be answered by the article 
in the ‘ D.N.B.” which considers the popular 
mendacity, and then states, “ But he [Major 
Sirr] was, as Sir Robert Peel testified in the 
House of Commons, unswervingly loyal, 
religious, and humane.” And in the volume 
of ‘D.N.B.’ Errata a significant correction is 
made under ‘Curran’ of the brief reference 
to the speech at the trial in question, while 
under ‘Sirr’ a reference is given to Hansard 
for Sir Robert Peel's testimony, called forth 
by Brougham’s unfair use of Curran’s speech. 
The name “O’Hart,” in the last line but 
one of col. 1, p. 413, is a mistake for O’Hara. 
H. 


In my copy of Maxwell’s ‘ History of the 
Trish Rebellion in 1798, which contains some 
of Cruikshank’s best work, is an engraving 
of ‘The Arrest of Lord Edward FitzGerald,’ 
depicting him struggling with Capts. Swan 
and Ryan, who are lying on the floor and 
holding him by the legs, whilst Major Sirr is 
entering at the door and firing a_ pistol. 
Mine is an original copy, bound from 
numbers in 1845, and the impressions of the 
plates are beautifully distinct. I must, how- 
ever, say that the best portion of the letter- 
press and descriptions is contained in the 
notes and extracts. The author draws largely 
from the stores of Sir Richard Musgrave and 
Sir Jonah Barrington. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


: Putropa:na S. iii. 406).— 
I can remember the “ Philippine” (I never 
heard it called anything else) back to, at 
least, 1854. I used to play it with my aunts. 
My impression is that it was then regarded 
as an established usage ; but I cannot speak 
certainly as to this. My father was at that 
time Secretary of the British Commission for 
the Exposition Universelle held in Paris in 
1855, and it is possible that in a visit to 
France he may have picked up the idea and 
brought it home. Our way of playing was 


that any one finding two kernels in a nut 
could invite another person to “have a 
Philippine.” If the other agreed, each ate a 
kernel. Nothing more took place till a night 
had gone by; 1 eg after that, the first to 
greet the other with “Bon jour, Philippe” 
(or, if a woman were addressed, ‘* Bon jour, 
Philippine”), won, and the loser had to give 
the winner a present. 

So far as I ever considered its derivation, 
I have from childhood mentally associated 
the game with Louis Philippe, but H. de 
Balzac gives it an Arabian or Chinese origin. 
In the Post-scriptum to his ‘Physiologie du 
Mariage’ he says :— 

“Au commencement de l'Empire, les dames 
mirent A la mode un jeu qui consistait a ne rien 
accepter de la personne avec laquelle on convenait 
de jouer sans dire le mot Diadesté. Une partie 
durait, comme bien vous pensez, des semaines 
entiéres, et le comble de la finesse était de se sur- 
prendre l'un ou l'autre A recevoir une bagatelle sans 
prononcer le mot sacramentel.—Méme un baiser? 
—Oh! j'ai vingt fois gagné le Diadest¢ ainsi! dit elle 
en riant.—Ce fut, je crois, en ce moment et a l’occa- 
sion de ce jeu, dont l’origine est arabe ou chinoise, 
que mon apologue obtint les honneurs de l’impres- 
sion,” &c. 

In later years I have seen the Philippine 
played in this way, neither of the kernel- 
eaters accepting anything from the other 
without saying a particular word. This word 
I have heard, but forget—it was not Philip- 
pine and it was not Diadesté. I am not sure 
that the recipient was not required to say 
“je prends,” but here I own to uncertainty. 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Netherton Grove, Chelsea. 


I distinctly remember this old game or 
custom in the later fifties in the lonely 
Norfolk moor where I was born. It must 
surely have been there long past its early 
youth to have reached so remote a region. 
Indeed, I should say it was getting, as 
Hamlet would say, “somewhat musty.” It 
was always “Bon jour, Philippe,” or “ Bon 
jour, Philippine,” according to the sex of the 
person addressed, and was, of course, always 
played between two persons of opposite 
sexes. . Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8. W. 


Has Dr. Murray overlooked the fact that 
this subject has already been noticed in 
‘N. & Q.’? It originated in 6" S. iii. 68, and 
was followed by contributions from ten dif- 
ferent correspondents at iii. 272 and iv. 174. 

The following paragraph appeared in Zhe 
Sunderland Ilevald of 12 1887 :— 

** About a year ago, the Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia, visiting Paris, chanced to dine in the com- 
pany of Rosa Bonheur, the great animal painter. 
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They got on very well, and at dessert they ate a 
Philojxena together—that is to say shared a double 
almond. But the Prince forgot to say Philopena, 
and lost the bet. He asked the artist what present 
he should give her, and she laughingly replied, 
*Any pretty little animal that will do to paint.’ 
The Prince smiled and departed. Nothing more 
was heard of him, and the lady had forgotten the 
whole affair, when quite lately the Royal forfeit 
arrived—to wit, three enormous Polar bears.” 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Benson Earce Hitt (10 S. iii. 162).—In 
his ‘ Recollections of an Artillery Officer’ the 
above author relates that on one of his 
visits to the forts and Martello towers, he 
was politely invited to shelter himself from 
a heavy shower by the master-gunner :— 


“This office is usually held by a civilian. On | 


entering his room I was struck by the air of com- 
fort and elegance it presented. 1 could not resist 
congratulating him on his snug quarters. ‘Ah! 
sir, he said, witha sigh, ‘I endeavour to make 
myself as happy as | can under my present circum- 
stances ; but if I possessed my rights, I should now 
have a coronet on my brow.’ I concealed my mirth 
at the tigure presented to my imagination—the 
master-gunner blowing his fire with a coronet on 
his brow. Some years afterwards, however, 

learnt that his statement was true, and ascertained 
that he was father of Lord —— whose restoration 
to the Peerage was effected by the zeal and ability 


of a barrister celebrated for his genealogical re- | 


search. My acquaintance, I am sorry to say, did 
not live to wear the wished-for coronet. He died 
whilst measures were in progress that gave his son 
the rank.” 


May I inquire to what peerage case this | 


refers !—date probably 1810-22. 
J. Fynmore. 


Mapame VIOLANTE IN Epinpurca (10% 
iii. 408).—The following passages are to be 
found in the ‘Autobiography’ of Carlyle of 
Inveresk, pp. 46-8 :— 

‘The next_session of the College, beginning in 
November, 1737, I lodged in the same house, and 
had the same companions as | had the two pre- 
ceding years......My acquaintance with Dr. Robert- 
son began about this time...... I became also 
acquainted with John Home this year, though he 
was one year behind me at College, and eight 
months younger. He was gay and talkative, and a 
great favourite with his companions. I was very 
fond of dancing, in which | was a great proficient, 
having been taught at two different periods in the 
country, though the manners were then so strict 
that I was not allowed to exercise my talent at 
penny - weddings, or any balls but those of the 
dancing-school. Even this would have been denied 
me, as it was to Robertson and Witherspoon, and 
other clergymen’s sons, at that time, had it not 
been for the persuasion of those aunts of mine who 
had been bred in England, and for some papers in 
the Spectator which were pointed out to my father, 
which seemed to convince him that dancing would 
make me a more accomplished preacher, if ever I 


too, who generally was right, used her sway in this 
article of education. But 1 had not the means of 
using this talent, of which I was not a little vain, 
till luckily I was introduced to Madame Violante, 
an Italian stage-dancer, who kept a much-frequented 
school for young ladies, but admitted of no boys 
above seven or eight years of age, so that she wished 
very much for senior lads to dance with her grown- 
up misses weekly at her practisings. I became a 
favourite of this leasing and attended her 
very faithfully with two or three of my companions, 
and had my choice of partners on all occasions, 
insomuch that I became a great proficient in this 
branch at little or no expense.” 
W. 8. 


Goryea Bacances (10 iii. 347, 413).— 
Ihave one of these which belonged to my 
great- grandfather ; therefore about the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. It is 
enclosed in a small pear-shaped shagreen 
case, and consists of a scale and beam, with a 
small sliding counterpoise with a screw fine 
adjustment. 

The beam is marked for quarter, half, and 
one guinea, while the screw adjustment of 
the counterpoise can be adjusted for from 
two totwelve grains. Launcetot ARCHER. 


A guinea weigher was figured and described 
in The Antiquary for July, 1899, vol. xxxv. 
pp. 216-17. G. L. AprEerson. 

Wimbledon. 


Prisoners’ CLotues As Perquisitres (10% 
S. iii. 369).—Perhaps it may interest some of 
your readers to recollect the scene when Gil 
Blas suffered a similar treatment, being 
stripped of his own clothes and being made 
to put on some of a distinctly inferior 
quality (‘ Gil Blas,’ ch. xiii.). & 


Srxteentu -Century Economist (10% S. 
iii. 369).—Though I cannot give a precise 
answer to Q. V.’s query, my studies in the 
industrial history of this country have ren- 
dered me very familiar with the sentiments 
expressed by his unknown author. They 
appear constantly in petitions for patent 
privileges. In 1663 George, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and others, presented petitions to 
the king on the subject of glass manufacture, 
and on 25 July, 1664, a royal proclamation 
was issued, prohibiting the importation of 
certain glass manufactures°on the ground 
that the Venetians were flooding the markets 
with their wares at unremunerative prices, 
with the object of ruining “a manafac- 
ture lately found and brought to perfection.” 
This measure of protection appears to have 
satisfied Buckingham, and to have exerted a 
favourable influence on the development of 
the native flint-glass industry. I have taken 


had the honour to mount the pulpit. My mother, | this from one of a series of papers on the 


= 
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history of English glass-making, by Mr. 
E. W. Hulme, which appeared in Zhe Anti- 
quary for May, 1895, p. 135. FP. 


**ALLEN” (10% §. iii. 208).—Louis II. le 
Bon et le Grand, the third Duke of Bourbon, 
1356-1410, was one of the hostages of the 
treaty of Bretigny, and remained in England 
for eight years. On his return to Moulins 
he instituted (1369) the order of the Ecu 
dOr. It consisted of a golden shield upon 
which was a bend charged with the word 
“Allen,” “all.” Respecting the word “Allen,” 
Favine'’s ‘Theater of Honour, &c., 1623, 
p. 487, says :— 

“He told them within a while after, that ouer- 
thwart his Golden-Shield, hee had caused a Bende 
to bee painted, containing in it this Bourbonnois 
word or Motto, Allen: as if he intended to say, 


Allons tous ensemble au seruice de Dieu,” &c. 


On the belts of the knights was wrought the 
foyeux mot “ Espérance.” The motto “ Allen” 
was placed upon their caps, and they wore 
a mantie of sky-blue lined with red satin. 
See ‘Historic Devices, Badges, and War 
Cries,’ by Mrs. Bury Palliser, 1870, pp. 49-50. 
JoHN 


Queries (10 iii, 227, 
292). — Regarding the (correct) observation 
made by Cot. Pripeavux that, ** from a bib- 
liographical = of view, measurements from 
a bound and cut copy are almost useless,” it 
may be in order to remark that, after much 
serious deliberation, the American Library 
Association has adopted, for purposes of 
cataloguing, the rule of the Library of Con- 
gress partially quoted below :— 

* Give height of book (of cover in bound books) 

in centimeters, exact to one-half centimeter...... 
When books are ‘narrow,’ ‘square,’ or ‘ oblong,’ 
or otherwise of very unusual size, give both 
dimensions.” 
See ‘A.L.A. Rules,’ advance edition, p. 15, 
section 70, Washington, Government Print- | 
ing Office, Library Division, July, 1904. 

A report of a special committee on book 


sizes, of the American Library Association, 
may be found in Lidrary Journal, iii. 19, 20, 
the rule then recommended being reprinted 
in ‘ Rules for a Dictionary Catalog,’ by Chas. 
A. Cutter, fourth edition, rewritten, Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1904 (see 
Appendix ii. pp. 155-6). 

The two works above cited are of great | 
assistance to any one preparing material for | 
a bibliography, and are positively invaluable 
to the American librarian. With them and 
the article by George Watson Cole on ‘Com- 
piling a Bibliography’ as guides, even a 
novice ought not to go far astray. Every | 


bibliographer and cataloguer, however, welb 
knows that there is a mine of other material 
to be consulted and used. 

Mr. Cole’s contribution is noticed below :— 

Cole, George Watson.—Compiling a Bibliography. 
Practical Hints, with Illustrative Examples, con- 
cerning the Collection, Recording, and Arrange- 
ment of Bibliographical Materials, by George 
Watson Cole. An Address delivered before the 
Pratt Institute School of Library Training, 
March 15, 1901; reprinted, with additions, from 7'he 
Library Journal (xxvi. 791, 859), pp. 21. New York, 
The Library Journal, 1902.—Two hundred and fifty 
copies printed for private distribution. 

E. F. McPiKke. 

Chicago, U.S. 


York, 1517 anp 1540 (10% S. iii. 409).— 
Although unable to answer Mr. E. 8. 
DopeGson’s questions, I venture to think that 
the following notes may be worthy of his 
attention. Drake (*‘Eboracum,’ p. 187) 
records: “Anno 1489, sir John Gylliot, 
mayor, one John Dodson was fined forty 
pound for not taking on him the office of 
chamberlain.” 

Mr. Robert Davies tells in ‘ Walks through 
the City of York’ (pp. 50-51) that 
“in the llth year of King Henry VII. (1496) 
Thomas Chapman, a saddler, to avoid being elected 
Sheriff, agreed to pay a tine of 10/., and to ‘give a 
hundred waynscotts towardes the ceillyng of the 
Common Hall.’ Three years afterwards the Cor- 
oration agreed that the 100 waynscots given by 

homas Chapman, together with 20 given by 
Thomas Jameson and 40 by John Doggeson, should 
be delivered to the Master of the Gui d of St. Chris- 
topher and St. George towards the ‘selyng’ of the 
walls of the common hall, and the guild to pay the 
costs of the selyng thereof. Both Thomas Jameson 
and John Doggeson subsequently filled the office of 
Lord Mayor, and very probably theirs are among 
the merchants’ marks which now adorn the bosses 
of the ceiling of the hall they contributed to 
complete.” 

Mr. R. H. Scaife, who annotated Mr. 
Davies's work, added the information :— 

“John Dodgson was elected Lord Mayor 
l4th November, 1508, in the room of John Petty, 
who died in office. Eight years afterwards he 
again filled the civie chair, being appointed 
ith March, 151617, by the King’s letters patent, 
vice William Nelson, whose election had been 
declared void owing to his being a prisoner in the 
Fleet, London. Alderman Dodgson died in 1531, 
and was interred in the church of St. Nicholas, 
Micklegate.” 

Str. Swrtary. 


Loneman, Barret-Orcan Burtper, CHEApP- 
SIDE (10% §. iii. 348).—John Longman, of 
Penton Street, Pentonville, in the county of 
Middlesex, organ builder, obtained a patent 
for barrel organs on 27 January, 1801 
(No. 2468). This is probably the John Long- 
man mentioned at the above reference as 
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‘having a shop at 131, ye ome Penton | 
d 


ress of his | 


Street being perhaps the a 
factory. The firm of Longman & Broderip | 
was eventually merged into that of Collard 
& Collard, which still flourishes. See the} 
notice of F. W. Collard in the * Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ Your correspondent 
can consult Longman's specification at the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, at the Science Library, South 
Kensington, or at the British Museum. If 
the specification is still in print, he can 
purchase a copy at the Patent Office, price 
post free. B. P. 


Mr. Moxnay, Leicester Square SuowMAN 
(10 S. iii. 307, 357, 395).—Some thirty years | 
ago, when Mr. Albert Grant’s laying out and 
beautifying of Leicester Square had just been 
accomplished, and its custody handed over to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 7’he Graphic 
(4 July, 1874) published two illustrations, one 
depicting ‘ The Square in 1753,’ and the other 
*The Square in 1874." In both of these pic 
tures the centre of the square is seen enclosed 
and prettily laid out, the principal ornament 


in the former picture being the statue of | 


George IL, and that in the latter the statue | ascend on high,” as in Shakespeare, 


of Shakespeare. From the letterpress which 
accompanied the pictures I gather that Mr. 
Wyld’s “Great Globe” was set up in the 
enclosure in 1851, and that ‘ta few years later 
a legal decision compelled its removal.” In 
*Old and New London’ (iii. 171) it is stated 
that the ‘Great Globe” occupied the square 
“for about ten years.” 

Probably many interesting particulars 
could be obtained from a perusal of Tom 
Taylor's ‘ Leicester Square: its Associations 
and its Worthies’ (Bickers & Son). It was 
lengthily reviewed in 7he J/lustrated London 
Vews of 5 September, 1874. From a copy of 
this review in my possession I gather that 
the book contains a chapter on ‘The Shows 
of the Square,’ including Wyld’s “Great 
Globe” and Burford’s Panorama. 

Barker and Burford’s Panorama was not 
erected in the centre of the square, but 
eceupied premises in the north-east corner. 
Here the first panorama was produced by 
Robert Barker in the year 1794.  Timbs 
(‘Curiosities of London’) gives an account 
of this under ‘ Panoramas,’ whence I gain the 
information that 
“Robert Barker was succeeded by his son, Henry 
Aston Barker, on whose retirement John Burford, 
his pupil, became yoy and proprietor, and was 
succeeded in 1823 by his son, Robert Burford, the 
present proprietor.” 

In ‘The Picture of London for 1803° (p. 218) 
is the following paragraph :— 


**Mr. Barker's Panorama is constantly open in 
Leicester Square, and may be fairly entitled the 
trinmph of perspective. The inventor and proprietor, 
Mr. Barker, has at different times exhibited views of 
great cities, of naval engagements, &c., &c., in which 
the illusion is so complete that the spectator may 
fairly imagine he is present at the display of the 
real scenery. The price of admission is one 
shilling.” 

In Leigh’s *‘ New Picture of London’ (1839 
it is referred to as “ Burford’s Panorama,” an 
in The Literary World of 22 June, 1839, a 
description is given of Mr. Burford’s new 
panorama of “the Harbour of Malta during 
the embarkation of the Queen Dowager of 
England.” Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Srenser’s ‘ (10 §. iii. 246, 
412).— The spelling meant by dore is not deer, 
but dere, the usual Elizabethan form of deer. 
The right reading in the second line is 
certainly ‘“‘use to towre”; not used. The 
verb tore refers, as suggested, to the deer. 
It can hardly mean “to roam about,” as I 
believe that no such sense of fowre was then 
known. There is no authority for “rear 
their stately heads.” It simply means “to 


I have proved that confusion in writing 
between e¢ and o was very common in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
present case it is settled by the metre. 

The reading use is that in Todd’s edition. 

Wa ter W. SKEar. 


‘* WRONG SIDE OF THE BED” (10* §S. iii. 409). 
— There is an old saying which declares that 
it is lucky to get out of bed on the right 
side, so that per contra it is an act of ill- 
omen to leave it on the other side. A testy, 
cross-grained temper is attributed, therefore, 
to its owner having got out of bed the wrong 
or left side :— 
You rise on your right side to-day, marry. 
Marston, ‘ What You Will,’ 1607. 
You rose o’ your right side. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Women Pleased.’ 
J. Horpen 


Mary Masters (10 S. iii. 404).—The Mrs. 
Masters who died at Brook, in Kent, 27 Sept., 
1759, most probably is Elizabeth, the widow 
of Streynsham Master (sic), of Brook, in the 
parish of Wingham, Kent, who died 22 June, 
1724, aged forty-three, and to his memory 
his widow placed a tablet in the Brook 
chantry chapel, on the north side of the 
chancel of Wingham Chureh. The inscrip- 
tion is printed in Arch. Cantiana, vol. vi. 
p. 283. He was only son of James Master (sic), 
of East Langdon, Kent (see Arch. Cantiana, 
yol. v.). The monumental inscription is too 
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tong for insertion in ‘N. & Q.,’ and of no 
especial interest, but I could send a copy 
direct to Mr. Courtney if he wishes. 

Elizabeth Master was the only daughter 
of Richard Oxenden (fifth son of Sir Henry 
Oxenden, Bt., of Dean, or Dene, in Wing- 
ham); and she also placed a tablet in the 
same church to her aunt Mary (Oxenden), 
who died in 1741, and was the second wife 
of Archdeacon John Battely. 

Arruur Hussey. 
‘Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Suppression oF iN ENGLAND 

ii. 367, 435; iii. 16).—1 venture 
point out that the ridiculous nature of the | 
duel between the Hon. G. C. F. Grantley | 
Berkeley, M.P., and Dr. Maginn, author and | 
journalist, and its bloodless termination, | 
helped to seal the doom of the once fashion- | 
able practice of duelling. As a matter of | 
course, there was a lady in the case. Mr. 
Berkeley wrote and published a novel, which | 
Dr. Maginn reviewed in Fraser’s JJagazine, | 
not, however, confining himself to fair | 
criticism, but using insinuations against a 
female relative of the author. In consequence | 
a meeting took place, and three shots were 
fired, but without effect. The publicity 
gained for the transaction, to use the words 
of The Times, 
“put a wholesome restraint upon the herd of 
libellers who, in 7he Age and The Satirist news- 
papers, and in Fraser's Magazine, had been for 
years recklessly trading upon scandals affecting 
tamilies of distinction.” 

For a list of memorable duels from 1712 to | 
1870 see ‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ in | 
which it is mentioned that Don Enrique de | 
Bourbon was killed by the Due de Mont- | 
pensier, near Madrid, after much provocation, | 
on 12 March, 1870. Henry Geratp Hore. | 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


The following may be added to the biblio- | 
graphy already given: ‘The Field of Honor: 
being a Complete and Comprehensive History 
of Duelling in all Countries,’ by Major Ben 
C. Truman (New York, Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert), 1884. Robert Prerrornt. 


Some interesting information on duelling | 
may be found in Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
* Personal Sketches of his Own Times’ (Lon- 
don, 1830), containing reminiscences of Ireland 
about the date of the Union, and, if I mistake 
not, a code of duelling is inserted. But 
whether all his reminiscences are true is 
doubtful. A Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, told me once “not more than half 
were.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Goy.e ” (10% iii. 429).—The Southern 
goyle, a watercourse, answers to the Nor- 
thern gowl, a hollow passage, defile between 
mountains, spelt goole in 1542; see ‘ Eng. 
Dial. Dict.’ It also appears in ‘N.E.D. as 
yool, goule, a small stream; vu/l, a mouth, 
orifice, a gully, breach or fissure made by 
a stream. It is, like many other dialectal 
words, of Norman origin; from O.F. ole, 
gqoule, mod. F. queule, orig. ‘* throat,” from 
L. gula. The same F. or L. word has found 
its way into Dutch in the form geu/, a gully, 
trench, inlet, cove; and into E. Friesic as 
yoile, a hollow depression, rill, watercourse. 
Cf. also Swed. él, a mere, a pool, where the 
idea of ‘‘depression” alone occurs, without 
any notion of “passage.” The modern E. 
gully represents the senses of it fairly well. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Goyle seems merely a dialectic form of 
quily, from queule, Lat. gula. Cf. toi from 
touiller, and boil from bowdllir, Lat. bullire 
and Lullare. H. A. Srrone. 

The University, Liverpool. 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE is not quite correct in 
assuming that vovle or goyal, in West-Country 
lingo, means a watercourse. It is a ravine. 
There is Smalacombe Goyal, for instance, 
near Dawlish. Mrs. Hewett in her ‘ Peasant 
Speech of Devon’ (1892) gives an illustration 
of the use of this word, culled from Zhe 
Tiverton Gazette for 13 September, 1889: “It 
is reported that a man at Clayhanger, near 
Bampton (Devon), went scaring rooks, and 
‘zeed a deyd sheep down the goyle pin tap 
’is back.’” Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

[w.c. B., Mr. E. H. Coremay, H. K., and Mr, 
J. H. MacMrenaet also thanked for replies.) 


Tunpripce Wetts anp District (10% §. 
iii. 429).—I have pleasure in mentioning a 
few places of antiquarian interest within 
easy reach of Tunbridge Wells. 7 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Malling, about ten miles 
to the east of the Wells, contains some ex- 
cellent Norman work in good preservation, 
and the remains of the Pilgrims’ Bath still 


| exist in the grounds. 


Quite near the abbey is St. Leonard’s 
Tower, the oldest Norman building we pos- 
sess. There is some doubt as to whether 
this was originally part of a monastery or 
keep. Personally I favour the latter theory. 

Lisbourne Castle, on the Rochester road, 
is a fine Edwardian ruin, and well worthy a 
visit. 

About the most interesting object, how- 
ever, in the neighbourhood is Offham Church, 


‘one mile to the west of Malling, Small and 
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secluded, it is a very feast for the archwo- | reine, as reine is of the feminine gender. 
logist. One of its chief characteristics is | Further, as “temple” is declared not to have 
the beautiful early fourteenth-century east | been Norman French, it is no use —— 
window, which will alone repay a journey. **royne” by recourse to any Norman word. 

An antiquary staying at Tunbridge Wells | In regard to “salme,” the difficulty does not 
would find it worth his while to spend some | lie in the elision of the a of sa before a 
days in the neighbourhood of Malling, making | feminine noun, for this is quite a common 
that town his centre from which to visit the | usage, but in the fact that an / is inserted in 
numerous places of interest in the neigh-|a word that is an/ma in Latin and dme in 
bourhood. Joun Sypvey Ham. | modern French. We have in Spanish and 

Portions of the first Carmelite friary in in Italian alma, in Provencal anma and arma, 
England are still to be seen at Aylesford. | ™ old French a/me and amme, but why a 
Boxley Abbey remains ; Bayham, ditto; Leeds G. H. Crarke. 
Castle; Malling Abbey gateway, a huge ‘Tue Streets or Lonpon’ (10 §. iii. 428)- 
Norman structure; Rochester Cathedral,| —In the eighties, when George R. Sims’s 
formerly a priory—all within easy reach of ‘The Lights o’ London’ was being presented 
Tunbridge Wells. Joun A. Raxpotra. | at the Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street, the 
following lines appeared in the advertise- 
ment in the London daily papers :— 


“IN CAUDA VENENUM” (10° §. iii. 428).—I 
rave regarde rive 
= ing as de rived | The way was long and weary, 
rom 1 We | nown ae inition Of an epigraim, | But gallantly they strode, 
which occurs in a variety of forms, ej. >= A country lad and lassie, 
Omne epigramma sit instar apis, sit aculeus illi, _Along the heavy road. 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui. 1 he night was dark and stormy, 
King, third edition, p. 395. _ But blythe of heart were they, 
Bestich vereicn ts For shining in the distance 
version is rhe Lights of London lay! 
The qualities rare in a bee that we meet |O gleaming lamps of London, that gem the city’s 
In an epigram never should fail— | crown, 
The body should always be little and sweet, What fortunes lie within you, O Lights of London. 
And a sting should be left in its tail. Town! 


Mr. Dodgson’s version is :— 


With faces worn and weary, 


Three things must epigrams, like bees, possess: | That told of sorrow’s load, 
Their sting, their honey, and their littleness. | One day a man and woman 
A 66 Crept down a country road. 

Topsell, in his ‘Serpents’ (1653), p. 756, | They sought their native village, 
states :— | _Heart-broken from the fray ; 

“Some learned Writers...... have compared a y et shining still behind them 
Scorpion to an Epigram...... because as the sting of Phe Lights of London lay. 2 
the Scorpion lyeth in the tayl, so the force and | 0 cruel lamps of London, if tears your light could 
vertue of an Epigram is in the conclusion.”— | drown, 
Quoted by ‘N.E.D.,” sub roe. ‘ Epigram.’ Your victims’ eyes would weep them, O Lights of 

London Town! George R. Sims. 


7 Defoe, in his ‘Tour in the Eastern Coun- |The song was set to music by Louis Diehl. 
ties’ (1724), Letter i. (ed. 1894, p. 107), says: 

“*The assembly he [=‘‘a late writer”) justly | ~ Py J T PAGE. 
commends for the bright appearance of the beauties : 540 
but with a sting in the tail of this compliment, West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


where he says they seldom end without some con- “on ” + ses 
4 (jth 99) — 
siderable match or intrigue ; and yet he owns that Guarpres” (10 8. iii, 429)—If your 


during the fair these assemblies are held every correspondent, when consulting the ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
night.” had only turned to the word garden, he would 
Wa. Swan SonNENSCHEIN. have found that varding, and qaird- 
Norman Inscriptions rx Yorxsuree (10" iny are there recognized as Scotch spellings ; 
S. iii. 349, 397).—May I thank Miss Pottarp | #"4 one quotation also gives garthynge as in 
and Lorp Suervorne for their letters, and |¥8¢ in the Northern Counties in 1522. It 
suggest that we are no nearer a solution now appears that the same form also once 
even after their criticisms? The heading obtained in Norfolk. I believe I have heard 
iven above is perhaps a little unfortunate ; | ' myself, but I cannot Pe ae Se. 
yut the inscriptions were called old French ALTER W. SEEAT. 
in the note itself, so there need have been no| It is customary amongst the lower 
confusion. The wording was rightly given : | classes to knock off the g in most words. 
“Dieu temple y aide et garde du royne”;| ending in ing. Some of the agricultural 
therefore “du royne” cannot be put for e/a | labourers hereabouts who habitually do this 
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are evidently cognizant of the fact, for I 
have noted several instances in which the 
speaker, doubtless wishing to convey the 
impression of an easy familiarity with the 
usages of polite society, was careful to pro- 
nounce the word yvarden as though it were 
written gard-iny. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“ May-pewine ” §. iii. 429).—The quo- 
tations given by Mr. CoLteman from Pepys’s 
‘Diary,’ that Mrs. Pepys and her friends 
went on 29 May, 1667, and on 11 May, 1669, 


to gather May-dew, “ which Mrs. Turner hath | 
taught her is the only thing in the world to | 


wash her face with,” shows clearly, I think, 
that the supposed efticacy of May-dew was 
not limited to the first day of that month, 
though, as the first day of summer, the 
balance of popular favour would incline to 
give it the preference. 


“Not long since the Prince, understanding that 
the Infanta was used to go some mornings to the 
Casa de Campo, a summer house the King hath 

| taken tother side of the river, to gather May-dew, 
he rose betimes and went thither.” 

The custom is declining, as noticed in the 

| song of ‘The Brave Old Oak’ :— 
| In the days of old, when the spring of gold 
Was lighting its branches grey, 
| Through the grass at his feet crept the maiden sweet 
| To gather the dew of May ; 


jand by Wordsworth in his ‘Ode on May 
| Morning’ :— 
Time was, blest Power! when youths and maids 

At peep of dawn would rise, 

And wander forth in forest glade 

Thy birth to solemnize. 

It will soon die out altogether, and the 
custom practised annually by our forefathers 
will abide with us only as an interesting 
reminiscence. James Watson. 

Folkestone. 


In Act LV. se. ii. of ‘A Midsummer Night’s | 


Dream’ Theseus explains as the reason for 
Egeus’s daughter and her companions being 
asleep on the mountain top, “ No doubt they 
rose up early, to observe The rite cf May,” but 
whether to celebrate the return of summer 
or improve their complexions is not apparent. 

In olden days May-dew was credited with 
medicinal virtues. Lord Chancellor Bacon 
in his ‘Sylva Sylvarum’ (sect. 781, eighth 
cent.) writes: “I suppose that he who would 
gather the best Reeden for medicine, should 
gather from the hills.” 

Wildrake, in Walter Scott’s novel of ‘ Wood- 
stock,’ chap. xv., says: ‘* He sleeps as lightly 
as a maiden on the Ist of May when she 
watches for the earliest beam to go to gather 
dew.” 

Charles Knight in vol. i. chap. x. of ‘ Lon- 
don’ refers to the practice of our ancestors 
at the close of the eighteenth century, and 
adds :— 

“It is recorded that on Ist May, according to 
annual and superstitious custom, numbers of per- 
sons went out into the fields, and bathed their 
faces with the dew of the grass, under the idea that 
it would render their faces beautiful.” 

In 1* S. ii. 474 H. G. T. writes :-— 

“In the neighbourhood of Launceston the poor 
people tell me that swellings of the neck and 
children with weak backs may be cured by the 
application of dew before sunrise on Ist May, and 
that the common notion of improving the com- 
plexion by washing the face with early dew on that 
day extensively prevails.” 

A similar custom appears to have existed 
in Spain, for James Howell, historiographer 
to Charles IL, remarks in his letter to Capt. 
Thomas Porter, dated Madrid, 10 July, 1623 
(‘ Familiar Letters,’ p. 169) :— 


Haswett Famiry §. iii. 225, 313. 376). 
—The information supplied by H. P. L. (ante, 
p. 313) that mash is a well-known dialectic 
form may be most valuable to me. Mr. 
HASWELL wrote privately to me inquiring 
whether I knew the provenience (to anglicize 
a useful French word) of my Bible. I do not, 
though I have surmised that it comes from 
the neighbourhood of Calveley or Haslington, 
Cheshire. Accident has now acquainted me 
with the fact that Hassall is a place-name in 
that neighbourhood, and has been an ex- 
tremely common surname. If H. P. L. could 
state whether mask would be used in Che- 
shire about 1710, or whether we must look to 
Southampton, as Mr. HasweLi proposes, it 
would simplify the problem. 

I may add that the places in Cheshire 

where, so far, I can trace Hassalls (the name 
is spelt differently in some cases, ey., Has- 
wall) are Warmingham, Willaston, Calveley, 
Hatherton, Nantwich, Occleston, Middle- 
wich, Haslington, Audlem, Hankelow, Sand- 
bach, Church Minshull, and Newhall. 
Perhaps some correspondent in this dis- 
trict could persuade the incumbents of 
/these parishes to examine their records 
for the baptisms of the Haswells in question. 
They might be rewarded by learning that 
their church steeple was thrown down in 
“the great gale.” P. Monrrort. 


| Maren Lane, Marpen §. iii. 329, 
| 394).—If, instead of consulting the Index 
merely, Mr. Coteman had looked at the 
|articles indicated, he would have seen that 
| they do not supply the information required. 
/I had already consulted them and other 
authorities without success. AYEAHR. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, containing 
Chamberlayne’s * Pharonnida’ and * England's 
Jubilee. 
Katherine Philips and Patrick Hannay. 
Edited by George Saintsbury, M.A. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Wira the completion of the series of poets, the 

first volume of which now appears, another obliga- 

tion will be incurred to that great and spirited 
institution, the Clarendon Press. Works of this 
class offer a special attraction to the scholar. For 
ourselves they have wonderful fascination, and we 
were once—but that is long ago—sanguine enough 
to hope for the publication of a complete series 
of Tudor dramatists in a form corresponding to the 
resent. Most of the works now reprinted have 
on familiar to us for half a century—an assertion, 
we fancy, few can now make—and we have watched 
some of them grow into rarity. Except in the case 
of Katherine Philips (** The Matchless Orinda ”), this 
is scarcely true of the original editions. Patrick 

Hannay was always exceedingly rare, and Benlowes 

and Chamberlayne were not easily encountered. 

Singer's reprint of ‘ Pharonnida’ was long attainable 

for a few shillings, but has lately mounted in price. 

*England’s Jubilee’ was not included in Singer's 

reprint, and was, indeed, unknown to us, as it 

probably was to Singer, until its present reappear- 
ance. This work must be, in the original, of 
extreme rarity, since the British Museum copy, from 

which, presumably, this is drawn, is without a 

title-page. It isa mere tractate, consisting of about 

300 lines, on the Restoration, and is, says Prof. 

Saintsbury, next in merit of such poems to Dryden's. 

Chamberlayne’s works occupy well on to half the 

volume—303 pages out of 726. Benlowes’s * Theo- 

shila ’ is now little known and scarcely accessible. 

t contains some vigorous thought and language, 

mixed with indescribable instances of bathos. Prof. 

Saintsbury has an erudite note upon these marvel- 

lous lines :— 

Betimes, when keen-breath’d winds, with frosty 

cream, 
Periwig bald trees, glaze talking stream : 

For May-games past. white-sheet peceari is Winter's 

theme. 

A few other poems of Benlowes are also given. A 

reduction of the illustration to * Theophila, canto v., 

serves as frontispiece to the present volume. We 

have always had a difficulty in looking upon 

Katherine Philips as specially rare, having never 

been without one or more copies of the early editions 

upon our shelves. She occupies, however, a niche in 
literary history, and has been of late the subject of 
much study. In addition to the reprinted poems, 
an appendix gives the songs from ‘ Pompey,’ a trans- 
lation by her from Corneille, executed at the sug- 
gestion of the Earl of Orrery. Patrick Hannay's 
poems we have hitherto known only in the admirable 
reprints issued by the Hunterian Club, a society the 
publications of which have never received their full 
recognition. The present reprint should go far to 
popularize the work of a writer whose narrative 
poems are gracefully written. Hannay, it is sup- 
posed. died in 1629, and so just comes within the 
true Caroline period. For succeeding volumes of 
the series we shall look with extreme interest. 


Vol. 
(Oxford, 


Benlowess * Theophila,’ and the Poems of 


Wither—though Mr. Bullen has issued an edition 
virtually of his juvenilia— remains the least 
accessible, as he is the most inspired, poet of the 
veriod—always, of course, excepting Milton. He is, 
1owever, far too voluminous for a complete reprint 
to be attempted, since he alone would occupy two 
or three volumes such as the present. Something 
like a complete edition has been given on very un- 


| comfortable 4 by the Spenser Society —an 


j}ambitious an 


ambition d happily conceived, but mismanaged 
institution. The poems of the Duchess of New- 
castle have a distinct claim on attention. Some of 
them are admirable in fancy. We must wait, how- 
ever, to see what works are in contemplation 
D’Avenant’s (not Davenant’s) ‘ Gondibert’ is 
naturally mentioned. Prof. Saintsbury’s intro- 
duction and his comments generally are worthy of 
that brilliant scholar. 


Greek Thinkers. By Prof. Theo ; 

Vols. IL. and III. (Murray.) ser Gomera. 
Tur second and third volumes of this remarkable 
work have now been issued simultaneously by Mr 
Murray, and carry the history of ancient philosophy 
from Socrates to the death of Plato. We have read 
them with increased admiration for the gifts of the 
great scholar, which eminently qualify him to be 
the exponent of Greek wisdom to the modern mind 
In a touch with each, he possesses the 
happy faculty of interpretation which can impart 
a living interest to early phases of culture, and 
makes the Hellenic thinker deliver his message in 
terms intelligible to the twentieth century. When 
to a profound knowledge of his subject are found 
added great charm of style, perfect lucidity, and a 
marvellously wide extent of reading, whieh fur- 
nishes him with apt illustrations and parallels from 
contemporary literature, we have all the requisites 
of an ideal teacher. Prof. Gomperz, in a measure 
does for us what his favourite Socrates, in Cicero’s 
words, did for his generation: he brings philosophy 
dow n from heaven to earth, so that the busy man 
of affairs as he runs may read and thank him. 

It would be hopeless to give any idea in a short 
notice of the full and analytical account of Greels 
philosophy which fills these volumes to repletion 
We can only cast a hasty glance at some of the 
author's conclusions. The kernel of the Socratic 
teaching may be summed up in the Shakespearian 
dictum “* Ignorance is the curse of ¢od.” Error or 
want of insight is the one source of wrongdoing 
It is necessary, therefore, to bring home to every 
man that the most important questions affecting 
human conduct are obscured by the ambiguity 
of men’s words and ideas. As the great yp cond 
pion of enlightenment was thus, perforce, the great 
unsettler of conventionalism, Socrates could not 
fail, sooner or later, to make his position intoler- 
able, and the wonder is that he escaped his fate so 
long. The chapter dealing with his death is a 
masterpiece of narration and judicial wisdom 
W hat was the nature of his daimon/on, or spiritual 
monitor, the author does not take on him to decide 
but he is inclined to think that it was some sub- 
conscious action of the psychic life rather than the 
voice of conscience. He draws an original and 
suggestive parallel between Socrates and the 
Chinese sage Confucius. 

Passing on to his pupil Plate—to whom half of 
the second and the whole of the third volume are 
devoted—he causes the immortal dialogues of that 
great thinker to pass before us in splendid pro- 
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cession. With singular subtlety and insight he | 


pierces the obscurity of the dialectic and lays bare 
the heart of their meaning. He holds that Plato 
developed a feature of mind (traceable, perhaps, to 


the recert failu: e of his master) which was peculiarly | 
detrimental to his work as a reformer. This was | 


“a dread of friction.” Reason must be made 
absolute, and all that contradicts it must be put 


out of the way—a Utopian dream which would work | 


more harm than good in a mixed world like ours. 

We can recommend this excellent work to al 
who are interested in the growth of culture and 
the progress of humanity. They will find it as 
attractive as it is learned and instructive. How 
broad a substructure of erudition underlies the 
edifice is apparent from the copious appendix of 
notes. A separate index for these two volumes 
makes them complete in themselves. We congra- 
tulate the translator, Mr. G. G. Berry, on his 
idiomatical and readable presentment of his author, 
but we deprecate the Americanism “only a copy 
and a false one a/ that” (iii. 103), when our native 
“to boot,” “ into the bargain,” or even *‘ moreover” 
would better befit a work so classical. 


Charles Kingsley to James Thomson. Edited by 

Alfred H. Miles. (Routledge & Sons.) 
WE have here one more volume of the reprint of 
Miles’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ consisting of poets born between 1819 and 
1836. In addition to Charles Kingsley, Matthew 
Arnold, Rossetti, and Meredith, we have such 
less-known minstrels as Locker-Lampson, William 
Cory (author of ‘Ionica’), Wm. Brighty Rands (the 
inspired writer of ‘ Lilliput Levee’), Sydney Dubell, 
Alexander Smith, William Allingham, George Mac 
Donald, Woolner, Mortimer Collins (a delightful 
versitier), Robert Brough (the Radical author of 
*Songs of the Governing Classes’), and Sebastian 
Evans (of Brother Fabian’s Manuscript fame). A 
delighttul selection is now for the first time brought 
within convenient reach. 


Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith.—Of the Imita- 
tion of Christ. A Revised Translation, by C. Bigg, 
D.D.—Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall. 
Vol. IL.—The Poems of John Milton. Vol. I. 
—The Works of Shakespeare. Vol. 11. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

We have here further issues of the cheap 

and attractive “Standard Library” of Messrs. 

Methuen. The works given are all classics, and 

are ushered in by scholarly introductions by Dr. 

Sidney Lee, under whose admirably competent care 

the series is issued. To the marvellous cheapness 

and general trustworthiness of the Gibbon we drew 
attention on the appearance of the first volume. 

The first volume of Milton contains the ‘ Paradise 

Lost.’ It is satisfactory to find that the original 

text—that of 1667—is as a rule employed. It is an 

immeasurable advantage to the modern student to 
have the old orthography, which in Milton's case 
was never without significance. In its gay binding 
the Goldsmith is very attractive. A reprint of the 

lays is especially welcome. We can but hope that 

Dr. Bigg’s edition of A Kempis will commend or 

introduce the work to a fresh class of admirers. 

Reading it once more and reflecting upon it, we 

wonder if any publisher would have the spirit to 

reprint Baxter's ‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest.’ Two 
generations have passed since, in our boyhood, we 
read a book acquaintance with which we should 


like to renew. The second volume of Shakespeare- 
| contains five comedies, each with introductory 
comment of Dr. Lee. 


The Plays of Sheridan.—The School for Scandal ; 
The Rivals ; The Critic. With Introduction by 
| Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 
IN these three pretty volumes, issued like the 
famous Shakespeare at 6¢. each, and with well- 
| executed frontispiece, we have further instances of 
marvellous cheapness. Each play supplies the 
original cast, _— all are in a clear and very read- 
able text, and with the well-known cover in green 
cloth which belongs to the series. The edition when 
complete will be the cheapest and most readable: 
obtainable. 


CaTaALoGuEs.—JUNE. 

Mr. Tuomas Baker, of Newman Street, has a 
list full of valuable theological books. We can only 
mention a few items. Under Bollandists we tind 
‘Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto Orbe coluntur,’ 
curante J. Carnandet, 1863-1902, 65 vols. folio, 140/. 
This is beautifully bound in half-vellum. There is 
a set of the ‘Library of the Fathers,’ 42 vols., 
original edition, Oxford, 1838, 6/. 15s. A set of 
the Bampton Lectures, 1780 to 1891, is priced 35/. 
A copy of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum’ is 
24/. There is a complete set of Migne’s * Patro- 
logia Greco - Latina,’ 185/.; also his * Patrologia 
Latina Cursus Completus,’ 120/. A copy of Helyot’s 
‘Histoire des Ordres Religieux et Militaires’ is 
3/. 15s. This contains 800 plates of costumes. The 
best edition of Baronius, 1738-46, 38 vols. folio, is 
30/7. Under Gallandus is a beautiful set of his 
* Bibliotheca Greeco-Latina Veterum Patrum,’ 42/. 

Mr. F. C. Carter, of Hornsey, has a list of modern 
books at moderate prices, including ‘ American 
Scenery,’ 1840, 7s. 6d. ; Silk Buckingham’s ‘ Travels,’ 
with autograph letter, 9s. ; and the first 16 vols. of 
The Oriental Herald, 17s. 6d. 

Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., of Cambridge, have 
a catalogue of general literature. It also contains 
a number of the Early English Text Society’s Pub- 
lications and works on Oriental and classical 
philology. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s June list includes a Collec- 
tion of Rare Old Plays of the Seventeenth Century. 
There are 138 items under this heading. Among 
these we find a Beaumont and Fletcher, first edi- 
tion, 36/. : Ben Jonson's Works, 1640-31-40, 10/. 10s. ; 
the first separate edition of ‘The Beggar’s Bush,’ 
1661, 4/. 10s. ; Carlell’s plays, 3/. 10s. ; first editions 
of Ford’s ‘ Fancies,’ 1638, 6/. 6s., and of Massinger’s 
‘Roman Actor,’ 1629, 9/. 9s.; and Shirley's plays, 
1653, 12/7. 12s. There are books from the library of 
the late John Scott; also a good miscellaneous 
collection of ancient and modern books. Among 
first editions we find Browning's * Men and 
Women,’ 1855, 2/. 2s., and Byron’s ‘ Hoursof Idleness,’ 
3/. 3s. : rare editions of Chatterton; a collection of 
plays in one volume from the library of David 
Garrick, 4/. 4s.; and many other items of special 
interest. 

| Messrs. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, have Alciati’s 
|*Omnia Emblemata,’ Paris, 1608, 2/. 10s. (this is 
| marked “ excessively rare, only two other copies 
| known”); Andrews’s ‘ Portraiture of the American 

Revolution,’ New York, 1896, very rare, 5/. 5s. ; a 

large-paper copy of ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ Venice, 1772, . 
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GW. 10s. : Berenson’s ‘ Florentine Painters,’ 15/. ; 
Boccaccio, Bern, Apiarius, 1539, 9. ; Braith- 
waite’s ‘English Gentleman,’ 1641, 7/. 10s. Gd.: a 
tine copy of the first edition of Burton's ‘ Anatomy,’ 
37/. 10s.; and Queen Elizabeth's Prayer-Book, the 
rare first edition, 1578, 45/. The above are only a 
few of the special items. 

Messrs. Hetfer have also a catalogue of 2,000 items 
dealing with the Natural Sciences. 

Mr. Charles Higham’s list includes the theological 
section of the libraries of two prelates. We notice 
a copy of the ‘Arbuthnott Missal,’ Burntisland, 
1864, price 4/. 4x. This contains photographs of 
thirteen pages of the original MS. 

Mr. H. Rawlings, of Cheltenham, has an interest- 
ing list. We note a few items: A’ Beckett's ‘Comic 
History of England,’ first edition, 3/. 4s. : Brassey's 
‘British Navy,’ 5 vols., 30s. : a set of the ‘ British 
Exsayists,’ 1827, 35*.: Murray's Cathedral Hand- 
books.” 3/. 3..: Colburn’s edition of Madame 
D'Arblay’s ‘ Diary, 46s.; ‘The Dancing Master,’ 
1721, 25x. There is a small quarto volume priced 
5’. This contains Dryden's ‘State of Innocence, 
1584, De Foe’s ‘Mock Mourners,’ and a number of 
rare pamphlets. A beautiful specimen of fore-edge 
ainting. 1790. is marked 20/7. The volume is 
Butler s ‘ Hudibras.’ 
of George Meredith's ‘ Poems,’ price 10/.; also the 
tirst edition of John Addington Symonds’s ‘ Studies 
of the Greek Poets,’ 3’. 10s. Peter Cunningham’s 
edition of Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ is priced 4/. 10s, 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son's June catalogue is, 
as usual, a good general one. There is also a useful 
list of new remainders. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has Balzac, 
vols., 1897-9, 4/. 17s. Under Cruikshank is 


* Life in Paris,’ 1822, 5/. 5x. Other items include 


The Fortnightly Review, vols., 16l.; Lever's | “Fi ta 
| 1641, 32. 3s.; Gray's ‘Odes, first edition, 1757, 


novels, 6/. I2s. 6d.; The Poor Man's Guardian, 
1831-5, 10s. Gd.: first edition of *The Princess, 
Moxon, 1847, I/. 5x. : Jervold’s Shilling Magazine, 
1845-8, l/. l2s.: ‘The Romany Rye,’ first edition, 
lds. ; 
and Henley. 24 vols., half-calf, 10/. There are also 
a number of works relating to Lancashire 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Londen, has, under Archi- 
tecture, an extensive collection of Walcott’s Manu- 
script Notebooks, 28 vols. in all, @/.6s There are 
interesting items under Costume, including seventy- 
one beautiful water - colour drawings of Italian 
brigands, &c., by De Vite, 42. 17s. 67. Other works 
are Dawkins’s ‘Cave-hunting’ (scarce), 2/. l5s.; 
Dryden's * Absalom and Achitophel,’ first edition, 
1681, 16s.; D'Urfey’s * Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly,’ 6 vols., l2mo (rare), 10/. 10s.: Latham’s 
* Faleonry,’ 1615-18, 8/. Foster's ‘ Stuarts,’ 6/. 6s. 
Under Napoleon is a copy of Fournier's ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Portatif de Libliographie,’ Paris, 1805, 
6l. Gs. (this was formerly in the library of the 
emperor). There is arare Tennyson item,‘ Mariana,’ 
with etchings by Mary Montgomerie Lamb, 5/. 5s. 
Tract collectors will tind a long list, very varied. 
Other items are ‘Turner and Ruskin, with notes 
by Wedmore, 1900, 67. 15s. (only 160 copies of this 
edition were printed), and Young's * Travels,’ 1794, 
1/. 18. (in this work occurs the phrase, ‘‘ The magic 
of property turns sand into gold”) collection 


of postage stamps is priced 15/. 10s. The catalogue 
closes with a list of coloured caricatures. 

Mr. Thorp’s Reading list contains Bentley's 
Miscellany, vols. 1 to 49, 82. 10s.; Bewick’s ‘ Fables,’ 


There is the rare first edition | 


Fielding and Smollett, edited by Crosse | 


1820, Ss. ; Bohn'’s seven extra volume, 2/. 18s.; 
Orme’s ‘ Historic Anecdotes,’ 1819 (very rare), 
10/. 10%. ; Keats, Daniel’s Press, 2/. 5«.; Holinshed’s 
*Chronicles,’ 1586-7, 9. ‘James L: Truth 
brought to Light,’ 1651 (very scarce), 42+. Under 
Kelmscott is a complete set of the books printed 
in the Kelmscott Press Golden Type, 1902, 62. 6s. 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘Memoirs,’ the suppressed 
edition, is 2ls.; Lamb’s * Prose Works,’ Moxon, 1838 
(scarce), 35s.; also his Letters, with Life by Tal- 
fourd, 30s. ; Law's‘ Serious Call,’ first edition, SJ. 8s. ; 
Matthew of Westminster, ‘Flores Historiarum, 
1570, 5. 10s.; Parish Register Society, 49 vols., 
1004, 11/. Ils.; Finden’s ‘Portraits of the 
Female Aristocracy,’ Hogarth, 1849, 3/. 15s. ; Rock’s 
‘Church of our Fathers,’ 1849, Ss. the Border 
Edition of Scott, IS/.; and first edition of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ 1859, The catalogue contains a 
number of mezzotints from the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Mr. Wake, of Fritchley, Derby, sends two short 
lists of old books and curios. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
the Kelmscott Press Chaucer, price 58/., uncut. 
This book was finished 8 May, 1806; only 425 copies 
were issued, and the blocks were deposited in the 
British Museum on condition that they must not be 
used for printing from for 100 years. A Shake- 
speare Second Folio, 1632, is priced 55/.; a copy of 
‘Gil Blas,’ Paris, 1796-1801, 85/. (this is illustrated 
with twenty-eight plates by Monnet, seventy-eight 
drawings by another French artist, and twenty- 
four copper-plates from designs by Smirke); an 
extra-illustrated La Fontaine, 1762, 30/.; a King 
Edward VI. Prayer-Book, 149, 50. We have only 
space to mention a few other items in this interest- 
ing catalogue: Darcie’s ‘ Annales of Queen Eliza- 
beth,’ 1625, 6’. Gx.; Naunton’s ‘Fragmenta Regalia,’ 


41. Pine’s ‘Spanish Armada,’ 1739, 7l. 7s. ; 


La Place, ‘ (Euvres,’ Paris, 1840-47, fuli morocco, 
S/. Ss. (this is the edition published by the French 
Government) ; and acomplete set of Surtees’s Sport- 
ing Novels, original editions, 1853-88, full calf, 26/7. 
There are also a number of “ bargains for book 
collectors.” 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

J. T. C. (* Write me down as one who loves his 
fellow-men”).—See Leigh Hunt's short poem *‘ Abou 
ben Adhem.’ 

V.B. F. Barney (** He plucked off both his win 
and made him quills”).—Misquoted from Byron’s 
* Vision of Judgment.’ 

Mriranpa Green Ginger Lane™).—The origin 
of this Hull place-name is explained at 9S. vi. 135. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, E.C. 
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(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


B. H. BLACKWELL, FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


UNIVEKSITY BOOKSELLER, 


50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
Agent! for the Publications of the Government. 
° ) Volumes of New and Second-hand Hooks in stock | LONDON, W. 
ISHED. —CATALOGUE Of CRITICAL EDITIONS of | 
o 
LATIN CLASSICAL AUTHORS, and STANDARD WORKS dealing CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
chierty SELE from the LIKRARIES of PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Fellow of K N. , and from other LIBRARISS recently purchased by | Antiquity and County History, &c. 12 pages. 
the A 


Ge ae! vite MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. No. 278. 
including Greek and L tin Class Writers and Mediwval Authors, 


Eeclesiastical History, Antiquarian Works, Law, Philosophy, and Mis: _ ILLUSTRATED BOOKS and BOOKS on 


cellane sus Items 
50 #51, BROAD ) STREBT, OXFORD (¢ (opposite the Sheldonian n Theatre). ART. 90 pages. 


SYDNEY V. GALLOWAY, THOMAS THORP, 


University and General Book Depot, — 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
R and 
CATALOGUE, No. 3. 4, BROAD STREET, READING, an 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS IN ALL SUBJ&CTS, | 100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
INCLUDING SOM& SSARCE AND EARLY 
WORKS IM MATHEMATICS. MONTHLY CATALOGUES 
Welsh Buyers should write for my Monthly | FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
Lists of Celtic Books. _ LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
CATALOGUE OF CHELTENHAM SECOND-HAND 


General Literature — Oriental, Classical, | Containing many Rare and Valuable Items, 


Medieval, and Modern Philology — Books Being Selections from Purchases made witbin the 
’ last Two Months. 
relating to Cambridge. FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


H. RAWLINGS, 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., 20, PITTVILLE STREET, CHELTENHAM, 


CAMBRIDGE. LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, _ FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF | Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND | Books illustrated by G. and R. Crutkebank, Phiz, Leech, 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
10N 
NO. 11 CONTAINS 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 


application. 
PRESSES — COLLECTIONS OF | AUTO. BOOKS BOUGHT. 
GRAPHS—BOOKS ON ART—BROADSIDES WALTER T. SPENCER, 


—BIBLIOGRAPHY—EMBLEMS, &c. 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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KING'S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 6s. net. 


We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary, It first appeared at the end of 
"87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1859, and is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous, A multitude of trivial and supertluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. Asa result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work, It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontés 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—4 s and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages, Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it still 
more firmly in public use and estimation. 
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